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Rights of Homeless People 


Arcata judge finds a homeless man not suilty on 


charges of illegal camping and blocking sidewalk _ 


by Robert Norse 


ocked by an electoral, police, and 
bureaucratic backlash against 
homeless people last month, 
cata activists were cheered by a 
recent court victory. Michael Scott Porter, 
an environmental activist who was also 
homeless, was found not guilty of illegal 
camping and not guilty of obstructing a 
downtown sidewalk in a ruling by Superior 
Court Judge W. Bruce Watson. Z 
Two years earlier, on June 10, 2003, 
police had cited Michael Porter for “camp- 
ing,” that is, survival sleeping in nearby 
Redwood Park when there was no legal 
shelter in Arcata. After four court appear- 
ances and nearly two years, Judge Watson 
held a two-hour court trial where pro bono 
attorney Tracy Herrin defended Porter. 
- After listening to testimony from two 
police officers, an expert witness on the 


availability of homeless shelter, and Porter 


himself, Judge Watson issued a rare written 
and published decision finding Porter not 


guilty. Porter was also found not guilty of a 


second citation for “obstructing move- 
ment” by sitting on a downtown sidewalk 
in an alcove with his guitar. 

Attorney Herrin later suggested that it 
was Porter’s beard and long hair that 


inflamed the Arcata merchants and police, 


who recently joined forces in an anti-home- 
less backlash against youth who hang out 
in the Arcata plaza. Porter’s ticket may also 
have been prompted by the fact that he 
asserted his right not to show ID when told 
to do so by the officer: : 


In the illegal camping case, Herrin 


relied heavily on the help of Tad, an out- 
spoken activist with the Houseless 
Coalition of Arcata who had earlier won 
his own camping case in 2003 [see “Arcata 
Activist Resists ‘Homeless Cleansing,’ 
May 2004 Street Spirit]. 

“Tad alerted me to the key Eichorn case, 
taught me the arguments, showed me the 
evidence, and brought in the witnesses,” 
Herrin said. 

Houseless Coalition activists under 
Tad’s leadership have recently joined 
Arcata’s Homeless Task Force to lobby for 
a self-run homeless campground, an end to 
rampant police harassment, and city-funded 
homeless employment programs. 

In the course of this struggle, Tad was 
repeatedly arrested by police, and has often 
defended himself. He suffered a beating by 
police when taking part in a local 
“Copwatch” group to monitor police con- 
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$1.” 


Poor people find it very hard to pay for lawyers and “buy justice.” 
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Hunger Rises, Food Stamp Funding Falls 


“To propose removing 
hundreds of thousands of 
hard-working, low-income 
people from the food stamp 
program is anything but 
compassionate.” 

— David Beckman, Bread for the World 


by Carol Harvey 


he stunting effects of prolonged 

hunger on the bodies, brains, 

and futures of children are well 

understood. If lack of proper 
nutrition persists, one may feel hunger or 
learn to ignore it; but in the end, one loses 
one’s health, and finally one’s life. 

Bread for the World Institute, a 
Christian citizens’ nutrition justice lobby, ~ 
put out an analysis of Bush’s Domestic 
Nutrition Initiatives for fiscal year 2006. 
It noted that, even as Bush’s federal bud- 
get proposes food stamp cuts, hunger and 
poverty are on the rise. 

Bread for the World stated that recent- 
ly released Bush Administration data 
illustrate that “for the fourth straight year 
there are more people in the U.S. strug- 


gling to feed their families. However, a 
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Due to federal cutbacks, East Bay activists are feeding more and more hungry people in ever-longer meal lines. 
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Story and photo by David Bacon 


ACAJUTLA, EL SALVADOR — Long 
before the current debate over the Central 
America Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA), 
workers throughout the region have suf- 
fered from economic reforms that have bro- 
ken unions, privatized workplaces, and 
lowered wages. They oppose the agreement 
because CAFTA cements those reforms 
into place, especially because it would 
require dismantling the public sector to 
encourage private, particularly foreign, 
investment, regardless of its social cost. 

Under the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), the model for 
CAFTA, Mexican unions lost tens of 
thousands of members in huge privatiza- 

tion scandals during the 1990s. Labor 
contracts were ripped up, wages plummet- 
ed, and some unions even disappeared. 

Central American trade unionists view 
this experience as a warning of what may 
lie in store for them. But Central Americans 
also have their own bitter experiences with 
privatization. When they think about 
CAFTA, they look at what happened to the 
longshore workers of El Salvador. 

That country’s main port, Acajutla, 
employs approximately 1,200 dockwork- 


ers. Until September 2001, their employer © 


was the state port authority, CEPA. Their 
union,. the Sindicato de la Industria 
Portuaria de El Salvador (the Union of the 
Port Industry of El Salvador), had a 50- 
year history of fighting for a fair standard 
of living in one of Latin America’s poor- 
est countries. 

Longshoremen had a union contract 
with a set wage for every job. Working 
two_shifts a day, four days a week, dock- 
ers could make $125 per day or $25,000 a 
year. “The sons and daughters of people 
who couldn’t themselves read or write, 
humble people, were able to go to the uni- 
versity,” says its secretary-treasurer, 
Carlos David Marroquin, who worked in 
the port’s warehouses. “The government 
never complained about our willingness 
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Destruction of El Salvador’s Dockworkers Union 
Gives a Grim Warning of CAFTA’s Likely Impact 


Despite the poverty and repression that plague them, dock workers and port 
truckers in the Central American ports of Puerto Cortez and Acajutia have tried 
to form unions. Some have had success, while others have lost their jobs and been 
blacklisted. All worry that CAFTA will lead to privatization and attacks on their - 
unions and income. This photo shows the conditions for their families at home. 


or ability to do the work.” 

Nevertheless, on September 11, 2001, 
within hours of the attack on the twin tow- 
ers in New York, the Salvadoran govern- 
ment moved troops into the port and the air- 
port. El Salvador’s ruling conservative 
party cited the New York attacks as evi- 
dence of a terrorist threat. Both port and air- 
port were placed under military authority 
for the first time in Salvadoran history. 

Sending soldiers to assure the port’s 
physical security was just the beginning, 


- however. On the following January 23, 


the union was officially dissolved by gov- 
ernment decree, and thrown out of its 
office in the port. Union members haven’ t 


been permitted back into their building 


since then. By the following May, all the 
port’s workers had been terminated. 

When the union sought to protect the 
jobs of port workers and their union con- 
tract, Francisco Flores, then-president of 
El Salvador, called members “terrorists” 
and “guerrilleros.” That language may 


seem extreme in any country, but from 
1978 to 1989, during El Salvador’s civil 


war, people so labeled were often picked 


up on the street, imprisoned, or just “dis- 
appeared.” These epithets produced an 
atmosphere of fear and terror. 

The government told workers they could 
reapply for their old jobs, but with new pri- 
vate operators. “They told people they’d be 
liquidated, but they’d get jobs with the pri- 
vate operators,” Marroquin says. “But they 
didn’t say how much they’d be paid.” 

Dockworkers are now employed by 
seven private companies, who set the new 


income of Jongshoremen by more than 90 
percent. Privatization was a gift from the 
Salvadoran government to at least one of 
the country’s wealthiest families — termi- 
nal operator OPSSA is owned by the fam- 
ily of Francisco Flores. 
Following its gunpoint expulsion from 
the port, and its official dissolution, the 
longshore union made three attempts to 
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reorganize. At first, they tried to call a 
meeting of all former members working 
in the port. But workers were told by gov- 
ernment officials that if they went to the 
meeting, they would no longer be allowed 
to enter the port area, and would therefore 
lose their jobs. That’s what had already 
happened to 25 union leaders, including 
Marroquin, fired and blacklisted for being 
an officer of the union. 

The following election year, El 
Salvador’s left-wing party, the FMLN, 
promised to demilitarize the port and rec- 
ognize the union. In the National 
Assembly, however, their proposal was 
only supported by the party’s own dele- 
gates — not a majority. ; ; 

Then workers decided to organize a 
new union. On December 6, 2004, 41 
workers signed up as members, and asked 
the government for recognition. By 
December 13, 36 were out of work, and 
haven’t been able to get a port job since. 
The Ministry of Labor denied legal status 


to the union, saying that the workers who. - 


signed the documents were not employed 
by the terminal operators. 

Meanwhile, conditions have deteriorat- 
ed, along with wages. Workers say they 
don’t receive overtime pay, and they’ re told 
they can’t eat during the workday. Payroll: 
deductions for healthcare aren’t turned over 
to the Social Security agency, so when 
workers go to the hospital, they find they, 
have to cover doctor bills themselves. 


Among the people pushing CAFTA in : 


El Salvador, who want it the most; are the 
employers of Acajutla dockworkers, and 
the government that broke their union. 

When unions in Central America con- 
sider their own possible fate, should 
CAFTA go into effect, they look to 
Acajutla as a signpost. And it’s no wonder 
they don’t like what they see. 

The fate of the Salvadoran longshore- 
men practically guarantees that opposition 
to the agreement will grow angry and 
increasingly desperate. : 


CEO Pay Soars to New Heights, Worker Pay Shrinks 


by Holly Sklar 


@ ow would you like a.54 percent 
= pay raise? That’s how much pay 
& jumped last year for the chief 
executives of the 500 largest U.S. compa- 
nies, reports Forbes magazine. Worker 
pay is shrinking, the economy is stalling, 
the trade deficit is growing and the stock 
market is below 1999 levels, but CEO pay 
is still on steroids. 
The highest paid CEO in 2004 was 
Yahoo’s Terry Semel, who hauled in 
$230.6 million. That’s more than $4 mil- 


lion a week. Yahoo is on the “Lou Dobbs — 


Tonight” list of companies “sending 


American jobs overseas, or choosing to” 


employ cheap overseas labor, instead of 
American workers.” It would take the pay 
of 7,075 average American workers to 
match the pay of Yahoo’s CEO. 

William McGuire of UnitedHealth 
Group, the nation’s leading insurer, was 
the third-highest paid CEO on the Forbes 
list. His pay of $124.8 million could cover 
the average health insurance premiums of 
nearly 34,000 people. 

“While executives are richly compen- 
sated, patients are tightening their belts,” 
Dr. Isaac Wornom, chairman of the 
Richmond Academy of Medicine, wrote 
last year. “Premiums, deductibles and co- 
pays are up, while benefits continue to 
shrink. One million Virginians — that’s 
one out of seven — have no health insur- 


ance at all, and this number is increasing... 
Half of the uninsured work full-time for 
small businesses that simply can’t oo 
the inflated rates.” 

CEOs can win big even when the com- 
pany loses. Merck, for example, had to 
pull its Vioxx pain medication off the 
market because it increases stroke and 


heart attack risk, and Merck stock was . 


down 28 percent last year; but then-CEO 


1973 and 2004. 
In 1973, CEOs made 45 times as much 
as workers, according to pay expert Graef 


Crystal. In 1991, when Crystal said the 


imperial CEO “is paid so:much more than 
ordinary workers that he hasn’t got the 
slightest clue as to how the rest of the 
country lives,” CEOs made 140 times as 
much as workers. Last year, CEOs made 
more than 300 times as much. 


LL 
In 1973, CEOs made 45 times as much as workers. In 1991, 
CEOs made 140 times as much. Last year, CEOs made 
more than 300 times as much. The imperial CEO “is paid 
so much more than ordinary workers that he hasn’t got the 
slightest clue as to how the rest of the country lives.” 


a ee te ee enn ae 
Ray Gilmartin got a supposedly perfor- - 


mance-based bonus. His total 2004 com- 
pensation was $37.8 million; he received 
new grants of 90,000 shares of stock and 
250,000 stock options; and he’ll make 
more annually in retirement than average 
workers earn in their lifetimes. 

CEO pay averaged $10.2 million in 
2004, counting salary, bonus and other 
compensation such as exercised stock 
options and vested stock grants. 

Full-time worker pay averaged just 


$32,594. That’s 11 percent less than 


1973’s average worker pay of $36,629, 
adjusting for inflation, although worker 
productivity rose 78 percent between 


Executive pay now takes more than 
double the bite out of company earnings it 
did a decade ago, reported Lucian 
Bebchuk, Harvard Professor of Law, 
Economics and Finance, and Yaniv 
Grinstein of Cornell University’s School 
of Management, in a recent study. 
Looking at data for thousands of publicly 
traded companies, Bebchuk and Grinstein 
found that pay for the top five company 


executives rose from 4.8 percent of aggre- 


gate net company income during 1993- 
1995 to 10.3 percent of agate pate net 
income during 2001-2603. 

While workers are having a tougher 
time making ends meet, CEQs are e getting 


saree 


perks worth more than worker paychecks. 
CEO freeloaders expect perks such as life- 
time use of company jets, chauffeured 
cars, company apartments, club member- 
ships, sports tickets, financial planning, 
personal assistants and more. 

In CEO World, the more money you 


make, the less you should have to pay for. 


While worker pensions are increasingly 
unavailable or unreliable, CEO retirement 
gives new meaning to “the golden years.” 

CEO robber barons are increasingly 
stashing their loot in guaranteed pensions, 
deferred compensation, guaranteed consult- 
ing fees — no actual consulting necessary 
— and other postretirement perks and com- 
pensation to avoid shareholder scrutiny and 
sidestep the new rule for companies to treat 
stock options as expenses. 

As Bebchuk and Jesse Fried, co- 
authors of “Pay Without Performance,” 
explained in a 2004 report, “camouflaged 
compensation” generates less outrage, is 
less tied to performance and “allows exec- 
utives to reap benefits at the expense of 
shareholders.” Making matters worse, 
CEOs earning more than their fair share 


are being rewarded with huge tax cuts. 


Workers and their families are paying 
the biggest price as CEOs milk their com- 
panies and our country like cash cows. 

Holly Sklar is co-author of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for Ali Of Us 
(www .raisethefloor.org). Contact her at 
hsklar@ aol.com. 
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A heartbreaking finding is 
the number of children who 
experience hunger. In 2001, 
43 percent of people receiv- 
ing food assistance were — 
children under 18. 


by Lydia Gans 


e here at Street Spirit write a 
great deal about homelessness. 
But homelessness is only one 
aspect of poverty in America, only one 
measure of the gross inequity between the 
rich and the poor, of the growing gap that 

is making us look more and more like a 
Third World country. Another conse- 
quence of poverty is hunger. 

It’s not so easy to show hunger. We 
don’t have emaciated people or children 
with big bellies roaming our streets; but it 
is a fact that there are significant numbers 
of people, including children, right here in 
America, who do not get enough to eat. 

America’s Second Harvest is a nation- 
al network of food banks which distribute 
food through local programs to people in 
need. Every four years they carry out a 
detailed study of hunger in America. 

Locally, staff and volunteers from the 
Alameda County Community Food Bank 
recently interviewed individuals who use 
food programs and collected information 
from agencies which distribute food. This 
national hunger survey will be published 
sometime in December 2005. _ 

_ They survey a stratified random sam- 
ple (for non-statisticians, that means a 
sample that accurately reflects the popula- 
tion of interest) of programs that provide 

meals, distribute groceries to people, or 
use food banks. 

The surveys contain questions to deter- 
mine who uses- the food assistance, 
including details of family size, sources 
and amounts of income, the family mem- 

-bers’ ages, housing situation, health, 
whether they get food stamps or partici- 
pate in other food programs, where they 
shop, where they get their meals. 

The results are tabulated and published 
ina report that provides analysis and rec- 
ommendations. The past three surveys 
provide interesting insights, though not 
very surprising. The main condition lead- 
ing to hunger is poverty. : 

The last three studies for Alameda 

_ County, conducted in 1993, 1997 and 


2001, all show that over 70 percent of the 


people receiving food assistance have 
‘incomes below the poverty level. This 
means that they have to make choices 
between paying for food, housing, utili- 
ties, medical care and other pressing bills; 
and often something must be left unpaid. 
Most of the families’ incomes come 
from public assistance programs; but 
there is a significant number — in 2001, it 
was 37 percent — of households in. the 
survey that actually had one adult who 
was employed. In nine percent. of the 
households, there were two working 
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As part of a survey on hunger in America being conducted in the East Bay and across the nation, 
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Alameda County Food Bank volunteer Phil Liston (at right) interviews a client, Rosalva Bermudez. 


adults. 
A really heartbreaking finding is the 
number of children involved. In the three 


; surveys, 39 percent, 40 percent and 43 per- 


cent, respectively, of people receiving food 
assistance were children under 18. In many 
families, there are days during the month 
when the children actually go hungry. 

The hunger surveys found that, in 
1997, only 37 percent of the people inter- 
viewed got food stamps; and in 2001, that 
number decreased to 21 percent. Yet it is 
estimated that 80 percent have household 
incomes low enough to qualify for the 
program — and more than two-thirds of 


‘them are employed. Even among those — 


who receiye food stamps, 90 percent say 
that they don’t carry them through the 
entire month. 

Yet while many people go hungry, 
there is plenty of food around. This star- 
tling fact has been stated in many differ- 
ent ways; but essentially, it ts a problem 
of distribution. Just look in the dumpsters 
behind any market and the quantity and 
even the quality of discarded food can be 
overwhelming. 

Allison Pratt, the advocacy and educa- 


tion coordinator for the Alameda County | 


Community Food Bank, has a background 
in economics. She explains; “Tt is not a 
supply problem. We have enough food to 
feed people. The problem is that people 
have lost their entitlement to that food. 
And I don’t think that’s right.” 

Pratt points out that given the usual 
way the market works, the supply is there 
but many people don’t have sufficient 


income to purchase the food they need. 
Then the food that people can’t buy gets. 


thrown out or goes to food banks and 
other agencies. The Alameda County 
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Food Bank alone distributes 12 million 
pounds of food per year! Pratt estimates 
_ that they are providing food to 120,000 
people each month. _ 

The Hunger Survey reports contain a 
set of recommendations to help alleviate 
this rise in hunger. The recommendations 
would require some fundamental changes 
in the political climate — living wage 
jobs, affordable housing, assistance for 
those who cannot work. _ 

A few more immediate remedies call 
for making sure more food is available to 
people who need it by examining the food 
bank services and helping more people 
access existing government programs 
Such as the WIC (Women, Infants and 
Children) nutrition program, school 
lunches, summer meals for children, and 
food stamps. None of these programs are 
reaching all the people who are eligible. 

The food stamp program is particularly 
underutilized; and, even when families 
receive food stamps, they are inadequate 
to stave off hunger for the entire month. 


‘Because of public pressure, the applica- 


tions have been somewhat simplified, but 
it is still a horrendously complicated 
process. Only very recently has the ban on 
food stamps for drug felons who have 
already served their terms been eliminat- 
ed; and many people still have not been 
informed. 

California requires that people be fin- 
gerprinted to apply for food stamps. 
Allison Pratt of the Food Bank has been 
very active advocating in Sacramento for 
reforms. Speaking of the fingerprinting 
requirement, she says, “California is one 
of the very few states that do it. California 


“also happens to be the last in the nation in 


terms of enrolling people into the food 
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stamp program.” 

So the food banks try to get and dis- 
tribute more food, soup kitchens struggle 
to provide more meals, and people who 
are close to the problem lobby and advo- 
cate for a more adequate government safe- 
ty net. But judging by America’s Second 
Harvest hunger studies, nothing has 
changed. Like a cancer lurking inside the 


body, hunger is invisible. And if the body 
is not treated, it will be destroyed. Is any- 


- body paying attention? 


Street Spirit Website 


Visit Street Spirit’s new website: 
http://www.thestreetspirit.org 
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Dee’s Story: 


‘““Once my car was towed, I 


wasn’t living out of that any 
more. I really was out of 
luck. It’s hard being home- 
less, it really is hard. Some 
people think it’s a choice.” 


— Dee Cornelius 


by Lydia Gans 


annette Cornelius sells the 
Street Spirit in front of Ace 
Hardware store on Grand 
Avenue in Oakland. She has 
been homeless since last November, 
though this is not her first bout of home- 
lessness. She is 48 years.old and has 
numerous health problems, but she man- 

_-ages to stay upbeat. : 

As we stand and talk, she greets famil- 
iar passers-by by name, including their 
children and even their dogs; and, in turn, 
everyone calls her Deé. She is on good 
terms with the policemen on the beat. 
They are Piedmont police, she explains, 
The Oakland boundary is just down the 
street and the Oakland police, she says, 
routinely harass Street Spirit vendors. 

The employees of the hardware store 
come out and chat. with her. Last 
Christmas, the store owner surprised Dee 
with a gift of $50. She has been selling 
the Street Spirit here for a year and a half, 
and encourages people not just to support 
her by buying it, but to seriously read it. 

_ Dee was homeless for the first time 
back in 1997. She had been working at 
various temp jobs and acquired a variety 
of skills, but then she had a stroke. “Once 


] had that stroke, that kind of threw me BL 
a loop,” she explains. 


Dee describes how becoming homeless 
changed her life. “What a lot of people 
don’t realize is that homelessness is get- 
ting a stigma. Everybody thinks that they 
can’t get there. You just don’t know. 


Some people are one or two paychecks 


away. When illness happens, especially if 
~ you (don’t have) medical coverage, the 
rent man, your landlord, does not want to 
hear about (why) you can’t pay rent.” 

Dee recovered from the stroke and 
eventually found another job; but adversi- 


ty struck again. She developed more seri-_ 


ous health problems and was homeless 
and jobless on and off for varying periods. 
of time. She went to stay with her mother 
_who had been living in a downtown 
Berkeley apartment for 15 years. 

Dee’s brother had had that apartment 
for some years before that and Dee, too, 


had stayed there from time to time. So she - 


moved back in and lived there for a year 
and a half; and then her mother died. The 
landlord promptly raised the rent from 
$665 a month to $1340, far more than 
Dee could afford. 

She protested the exorbitant rent hike 
by going to court, but the legal system let 
her down. Because the mother was the 
tenant of record, her death enabled the 
landlord to double the rent, even though 
Dee still was living in the apartment. Dee 
explains, “Even though I might have lived 

there, she was the primary tenant so it 
didn’t matter whether I was there or not. 
Which I think is wrong, and it’s rotten.” 

On November 30, 2004, Dee Perane 
homeless once again. 

Once you are homeless, it becomes 
nearly impossible to live a.normal life. 


Just getting enough sleep is a struggle. 


For Dee, it has meant “sleeping here, 
sleeping there.” Getting into a shelter is 
hard given the shortage of shelter beds, 
and doesn’t really offer much relief. 
“The shelters, they’re more or less 
geared for 30-day stays,” Dee says. 


Dee Cornelius sells Street Spirit i in Oakland. Despite her positive attitude, 
she constantly has to deal with the stigma attached to being homeless. 


“Everybody’s got their rules and regula- 


tions. You have to. be out by 7:00 in the 
morning in most of them. So what do you 
do at 7 o’clock in the morning? What’s 
open, where is there anywhere to look for 
employment?” 

Even with a bed and a roof over your 
head, it’s still hard to sleep in a shelter, 
she observes. “You know, if you’re not 
used to being in them, around a whole 


bunch of people snoring, different atti- 


tudes, the lying down with lights out 
when you’re not sleepy, things like that. 
And then you’re there with people with all 
different kinds of problems, some mental 
—— not that everyone doesn’t have their 
idiosyncrasies, because everyone does.” 

_ Dee is not staying in a shelter now. 
Asked how she manages, she replies, “I 
stay here and there with friends. I stay on 
the street when it’s warm; sometimes when 
it’s not warm, I’m out on the street. I’ve 


Slept in cars, benches. I’ve ridden on 


BART, and I’ve ridden the buses all night.” 

Of course, riding the buses means 
coming up with the money to buy a bus 
pass, more and more of a problem for 
very low-income people as fares keep 
going up. 

Some bus drivers are compassionate, 
but she has had some bad experiences too. 
Dee describes “my bus ride from hell. 
There’s a particular driver that drives the 


82 line.” According to Dee, he is openly 
- insulting to people who are homeless and 


manages to make their ride miserable. 
“It’s the way he wants to ride,” she 
says. “The jerking of the bus because he 
thinks people are sleeping and he’s watch- 
ing everyone. So he starts jerking and 
he’ll drive fast. All the drivers know 
where the bumps are. If it’s your regular 
route, you know where everything is. You 
know the bumps and the dips and the 
curves, and when he gets to those big 


bumps he just flies over. And you can see. 


him looking in os mirror — looking with 
a Sadistic grin.” 

Not being able to get proper nutrition 
is another obvious problem that homeless 
people face every day. Not having a place 
to cook limits her options; but thanks to 
the money she earns by selling Street 
Spirit, Dee is able to buy a certain amount 


of nourishing, hot food. Otherwise she 


goes to places that provide free meals, but 
it’s hard to find healthy food, she says. 


“Me being a diabetic with high blood 


pressure, with vascular problems, it’s hard 
to get the nutrition that I need.” 
Dee’s health problems and the miser- 


able state of the health care system pre- 


sent a real horror story. All over the coun- 
try, there are reports of lack of coverage, 
inadequate facilities, insufficient person- 


| Gaunt body waltzing, 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


nel, and, particularly, the closing of hospi- 
tals and clinics that serve poor people. 
Dee’s experiences reflect all of these 
flaws in the health care system.: 

She describes being seriously misdiag- 
nosed by an inattentive doctor-at Alta 
Bates. “I find that at Alta Bates, if you’ re 
homeless, they don’t want to really do 
anything for you — they want to tell you 
about Highland.” 

But it is at Highland where the prob- 
lems with the system really hit home. Dee 
recites a list of ills, including delayed or 
botched surgeries, symptoms ignored, few 


signs of caring or compassion, and wait-. 


ing for hours to be seen. “You’re there 
anywhere up to 12 hours,” she charges. 
She needs more surgery to avoid hav- 
ing to have a foot amputated. But, she 
says, “you can’t get into the clinic. Every 
time you go, it’s a year wait. It took me 
three years to get into the dental clinic.” 
“And then they never have your records. 
Every time I go up there — it doesn’t mat- 
ter when I go — I always end up having to 
go to the patient advocate’s office because 
they never have my records where I’m sup- 
posed to be: So if I have a 12:30 appoint- 
ment, I’m not getting out till five. It hap- 


Fine Crystal 


by Ralph Dranow 


Music like fine crystal 

On gritty streets: 

Men dozing in doorways, 

Shopping carts crammed with Picci 
treasures. 

A blonde woman, 

‘Collar bones like razor blades, 

White arms gleaming with bracelets, 

Bows her violin with sweeping strokes, 


Pale eyes luminous | 

In the glistening morning. 

She finishes, and I applaud, 

Ask where she learned to play. 

“I’ve been playing since I was six.” 

I’ve had some great teachers.” 

Her voice breathless, 

A happy child’s. 

Her name is Sonya. 

She asks for $20 

For a new violin string. 

I smile, hand her $2. 

““God bless you.” 

She tucks the money inside her yellow 
dress, 

Then begins a Chopin piece, 

Closing her eyes, 

Whirling about. 


Later I find out - 
Sonya is dying of AIDS. 


The Stigma of Being Homeless 


pens all the time. Every single time.” 

The abysmal record keeping has 
caused her problems with getting 
MediCal, and she is still waiting to get on 
SSI. Her MediCal application was pend- 
ing for “almost a year,” Dee says. . 
“Pending so long, always pending, always 
pending, alway waiting. When you’re 
homeless, you’re always Ce on this, 
“waiting on that. It’s a stigma.” 

In spite of her poor health, Dee would 
like to have a regular job. She has experi- 


ence and marketable skills. But, as she 


points out, “when you have nowhere to 
stay, it’s hard to get a job because, first of 
all, you have to find somewhere that 
you’re able to have hygiene, and a tele- 
phone, and somewhere to stay and some- 
where to be able to iron your clothes.” 

She had a car at one time but it blew a 
head gasket so she couldn’t move it and 
eventually it was towed. “Once my car was 
towed, I wasn’t living out of that any 
more,” she says. “I really was out of luck. 
It’s hard. It’s hard being homeless, it really 
is hard. Some people think it’s a choice. 

“When I first started selling Street 
Spirit, 1 would only do it at night because 
[ was embarrassed. I didn’t want anyone 
that I used to work with to see me doing 
it. But then, eventually I got to the point: © 
Well, it’s honest. I’m trying to sell some- 
thing. I believe in the paper. I think it’s a 
good newspaper and I’m not just Sanding 
out there with a cup asking for money.” 

But there is always the stigma of 
homelessness. “Even standing here,” she 
says, “I find a lot of people are nice to me, 
but then you’re going to have some peo- 
ple that act like it’s going to rub off. You 
don’t have to give me money. Not every- 
body is able to give. But, you know, the 
acknowledgement, the smile, the speak- 
ing, being courteous, doesn’t hurt anyone. 

“Because whether you give to me or 
not, I’m always going to tell you, ‘Have a 
nice day.’ And they’re not even listening — 
to you. You’re telling them, ‘Have a nice. | 
day,’ and they’re telling you, ‘No, not 
today.’ That’s because they’ve already 
preconceived that you’re about to ask for 
something so they’re not listening to what 
you’re actually saying. Or even saying. 
hello, or good morning.” 


A KEY 
by Judy Jones 


a key 
all that separates them and we 


the poorest of the poor 
on concrete streets 
their blood doth pour 


a key 
all that separates them and we 


a key 
they do their ‘crazy’ on the streets 
as we laugh and say 
thank god it’s them - 
and not me 
not me 


while we chosen ones 
do our crazy behind closed doors 
cuz we have a key 


when we die : 
and go home to god 
will we be offered 

the key 

that knows no lock 


or will we be back - 
on earthshores 
this time 
with no door? 


| akey 
all that separates them and we 
a key 
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Bush’s 


by Paul Boden 


he Bush Administration is direct- 
~ ing local communities to write 10- 
year plans to end “chronic home- 


lessness.” Sounds like a federal 


initiative with the potential to unite politi- 
cians,.service providers, advocates, the 
homeless, and the public in communities 

_ across the country. So why is it stirring up 
anger, fear, and resentment instead? 

Reason #1: Because it steals money 
from existing poverty programs rather 
than creating new funding streams, and 
effectively eliminates the mental health, 
substance abuse; transitional housing, 
legal services, child care, and employment 
training programs that constitute our con- 
tinuum of care. 

Reason #2: Because it is designed to 
house only those individuals who fit neatly 
within the federal government’s narrow 
definition of “chronic homelessness” and 
comprise just. 10 percent of the nation’s 

_ total homeless population, leaving families 
with children, youth, veterans, seniors, and 
the working poor out in the cold. 

Reason #3: Because it foolishly 
assumes that officials in Washington, 
D.C., are better positioned than we, the 
people, to determine our own local needs 
_ and priorities. ; 

This. year’s Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) McKinney-Vento 
application guidelines for homeless assis- 
tance grants limit a substantial amount of 
funding to new projects exclusively serv- 
ing the “chronically homeless” — defined 
_ by the federal government as unaccompa- 

nied homeless individuals with a disabling 
condition who have either been continu- 
ously homeless for a year or more, or 
have had at least four episodes of home- 
lessness in the past three years. — 

So while the scope and severity of 
homelessness among families with chil- 
dren, unaccompanied youth, and non-dis- 
abled populations continues to deepen in 
big cities and small towns across the United 
States, communities are being forced to 

overlook these emerging needs, as well as 
other long-established needs, in favor of a 
narrowly constructed federal priority. 

By simply aligning our community pri- 
orities with the federal administration’s 
agenda, we are severely reducing, and in 

_ Some cases, completely eliminating funding 


STREET SPIRIT 


for a wide range of vital services that pre- 


~ vent homelessness, stabilize people’s lives, 


and help formerly homeless persons and 
families succeed once they are housed. 
Cornerstone programs that have devel- 


oped over the years at the grassroots level - 
in direct response to community needs are 


now on HUD’s chopping block. 
Meanwhile, no other federal agency has 
stepped in to fill the resulting gap in fund- 
ing for mental health and substance abuse 
treatment, transitional housing, legal ser- 
vices, child care, and employment training. 

__ State and local governments facing mas- 


- sive budget cuts in health and human ser- 


vices will be unable to backfill the diverted 
money. And there goes our safety net. 
Identifying the best use of limited 


“Keep On Fighting!” Oakland tenant activist Lynda Carson 


Chronic Homeless Plan Imperils the Safety Net 


resources is difficult; but aren’t service 
providers, advocates, the homeless, and 
local government agencies, when working 
as equal partners, better equipped to make 
these decisions than HUD staff in DC? 
Historically, when applying for 
McKinney grants, communities are asked 
to rank their own local needs and priori- 
ties. However, as a result of the “chronic 


homelessness” initiative, HUD’s redesign 


of the McKinney application has increas- 
ingly undermined local control. 

Unable to move its much-hyped 
Samaritan Initiative through the 108th 
Congress, the Bush Administration, via 
HUD and the U.S. Interagency Council on 
Homelessness, has imposed the “chronic” 


_agenda on localities, rather than allowing 


Lydia Gans photo 
delivered this strong message about fighting federal housing cutbacks to a large 
assembly of low-income tenants in Marin County. The Bush Administration has 

'. proposed severe cuts to the safety net, including reductions in homeless services, 
public housing, Section 8 and housing assistance for seniors and disabled people. 


communities to plan collaboratively and 


_ determine their own priorities based on. 


actual need. 

In emphasizing “chronic homeless- 
ness” above all else, this McKinney 
process has pitted communities — those 
who actually live with and work on these 
issues — against mayors and local admin- 
istrators who are eager to. score well and 
maximize federal funding, even if it 


_ Means taking money away from their own 
communities’ successful, comprehensive 


poverty programs. 

Our goal must be to secure additional 
funding for the creation of permanent, 
affordable housing for all homeless peo- 
ple, rather than diverting limited resources 
and cutting essential programs to serve 
only the most currently favored subset of 
the homeless population. 

It is a cruel, cruel irony that the Bush 
Administration continues to tout its 
“chronic homeless” initiative as proof of 
its commitment to “housing first,” while 
simultaneously cutting federal funding. to 


the Housing Authority, Section 8, Hope 6, 


Community Block Grant program, and 
subsidized housing for seniors and people 
living with HIV/AIDS. 

We urge the federal government to: 

1. Restore these massive cuts to federal 
housing programs that serve a wide range 
of homeless and poor individuals and 
families. : 

2. Eliminate the McKinney application 
set-aside for the “chronically homeless.” 

3. Add explicit language instructing 
HUD to make funding decisions in accor- 
dance with local community needs and 
priorities. 

4. Implement a “housing first” model 
that keeps in place the range of services 
necessary for homeless people to succeed 
not only in escaping the streets, but in 
remaining housed and in achieving their 
potential. 

Until other federal agencies step for- 
ward to meet the direct service needs of 
homeless individuals and families, HUD 
must maintain McKinney funding for 
them. Otherwise, we’re simply rearrang- 
ing chairs on the deck of the Titanic. And 
that’s not compassionate. That’s heartless. 


Paul Boden. is the director of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project in San Francisco, a 
new advocacy group on homeless policy issues. 


CEOs Want to Privatize Social Security at Your Expense 


by Scott Klinger 


ould you be upset if someone 

spent millions of dollars to put 

your future retirement funds 
into’ a casino, while taking no risks with 
their own future? Say hello to the Wall 
Street CEOs whose companies are aggres- 
sively lobbying for Social Security privati- 
zation. Because of their bloated compensa- 
tion packages, these CEOs pay Social 
Security taxes only a few days a year. 


President Bush has leaned on his Wall 
Street patrons to help with his faltering 
Social Security crusade. They have 
stepped forward, albeit blushing from 
embarrassment at their conflict of interest. 
These firms and their CEOs will hand- 
somely profit from administering private 
accounts and collect billions of dollars in 
management fees. , 

Meet Kennedy Thompson, CEO of 
Wachovia Corporation, one of the Wall 
Street financial firms that have been most 
active in efforts to privatize Social Security. 
The company supports the pro-privatization 
Alliance for Worker Retirement Security 
and Citizens for Sound Economy. 
Thompson is on the board of the Securities 
Industry Association, Wall Street’s princi- 


pal lobbying group, which has advocated 


for Social Security privatization for over a 
decade. 
As the country’s third largest retail 
brokerage firm, Wachovia is. well posi- 
tioned to cash in on the establishment of 
private accounts, such as those advocated 
by President Bush. In 2004, Wachovia 
CEO Thompson hauled in $13.3 million 
in executive compensation. He was essen- 
tially done paying his Social Security 
taxes for the year at the end of January 2. 
How is this possible? In 2004, Social 
Security tax was paid only on the first 


$87,900 of earnings. In 2005, the earnings - 


cap was raised to $90,000. . 
Over 94 percent of workers earn less 


than the earnings cap and have Social 


Security tax withdrawn from their pay- 
checks until December 31, according to 


the Economic Policy. Institute. In other... 


words, they pay Social Security taxes on 
100 percent of their wage income. The 
effective rate of Social Security taxes on 
these “Joe” and “Juanita” taxpayers is 
12.4 percent (6.2 percent contributed 
directly by the employee, and 6.2: percent 
by the employer). 

But not CEOs like Kenneth Thompson. 
His effective rate for Social Security taxes 
was a microscopic 0.08 percent in 2004. . 

So the average Joe taxpayer pays an 


elephant-sized rate of Social Security 
taxes that is 152 times that of the flea- 
sized rate paid by CEO Thompson. If 
Thompson paid the same effective rate as 
Joe taxpayer, he would have paid 
$1,654,644 in Social Security taxes, 
instead of $10,900. 

In 2004, the CEOs of the 26 leading 


Wall Street firms advocating for Social 
- Security privatization earned an average 


of more than $17.7 million. Because of 


. the earnings cap, they were done paying 


their Social Security taxes an average of 
four days into the new year. 

Seven of the CEOs were “taxpayers for 
a day.” Their salaries were so gargantuan, 


_ they exceeded the $87,900 earnings cap in 


eight hours or less. These include the 
CEOs of Bear Stearns, Charles Schwab, 
Goldman Sachs, Lehman Brothers, and 
Morgan Stanley. tis 
_ The CEO of Wells Fargo, Richard M. 
Kovacevich, was the highest paid among 
the financial services industry, collecting 
$52.1 million in 2004. He was done pay- 
ing into Social Security after four hours, 
or during the pre-game show for the Rose 
Bowl on New Year’s Day. 

These CEOs are not men who will be 
depending on their Social Security check 
for their basic survival in their golden years. 


Yet they are advocating changes in the pub- 
lic pension program that could jeopardize 
the security of working Americans. 

They won’t taste the bitter medicine 
that they are prescribing for others. But 
they will make billions for their compa- 
nies and millions for themselves. , 

The Social Security system may face 
financial shortfalls after 2051. Privatizing 
Social Security will only worsen the prob- 
lem; but there is one elegant fix that 
would help. 

We should eliminate the earnings cap 
so that CEOs like Kenneth Thompson pay 
the same effective rate as Joe and Juanita 
taxpayer. According to the Economic 
Policy Institute, this fix would eliminate - 


90 percent of the funding deficit projected 


by the Social Security Administration. 

If Wall Street CEOs pay into the system 
all year long, perhaps they’ll have a greater 
stake in ensuring that we have a rock-solid 
retirement system that works for everyone, 
not just for their companies’ profits. 


Scott Klinger (sklinger@responsi- 
blewealth.org) is a researcher at United for a 
Fair Economy and co-author of the new report, 
“Taxpayers for a Day: Wall Street CEOs Have 
Most to Gain, Least to Risk, in Social Security 
Privatization Schemes.” 
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St. Mary’s Creates a Family for Homeless Seniors 


In Oakland, 17 percent of the 
people who are homeless each 
night are senior citizens — the 
highest percentage of seniors in 
poverty of any urban area in 
California. | 


by Trena Cleland 


n the spring of 2004, the staff of St. 
Mary’s Center in Oakland asked me to 
collect oral histories of several. of their 


clients, formerly homeless men and women 


aged 55 and over. These elders of different 
races and backgrounds have survived in an 
often-hostile world with creativity and 
ingenuity, like modern-day pioneers. 

But by the time they reached St. Mary’s 
Center, age and life’s vicissitudes had taken 
their toll. They needed help. 

Each person has found new energy and 
renewed hope through their connection 
with the St. Mary’s Center “family” and 
its spirit of high regard for all.. How have 
these seniors changed as a result of 
addressing their circumstances from a 


holistic perspective — emotional, physi-. 


cal, sociological and spiritual — and find- 
ing fellowship with others? What could 
they teach the rest of us? I started the re 
rolling, and they began to talk. 

First, a look at the proud history of St. 
Mary’s Center. This beloved nonprofit 
social service agency is housed in humble 
but functional quarters near 22nd and San 
Pablo: Avenue in Oakland. Its staff and 
volunteers have served homeless and 
extremely low-income seniors in down- 
town and West Oakland since 1973. 

They offer a holistic program that 
includes daily meals, help with housing, 
money management, recovery programs, 
mental health services, a link to health- 
care, and support groups that incorporate 


Susan Werner of St. Mary’s Center displays artwork by Jose Querdo (at right). 


music, art, and meditation. They also pro- 
vide a preschool for homeless and low- 
income children. 

Unlike more bureaucratic agencies, St. 
Mary’s offers its services with personal 
attention, care, and compassion for each 
individual. Staff and community members 


also train clients in social justice advoca- 


cy and nonviolence. 


I found the individual clients fascinat- 
ing. Their reminiscences, like their lives, 


were rich and diverse. One elder had been 


in and out of prison for 28 years, often for 


bank robbery. His worldview has been 
utterly transformed by the attention of the 


_ caseworkers at St. Mary’s. He now quotes 


Gandhi and is enrolled at Merritt College. 

Another is a former biker, meth addict, 
and hell-raiser-with-a-heart-of-gold who 
has been nursed back to health by the 
staff. Another is a petite, articulate mid- 
dle-class woman whose husband’s 
extended illness and eventual death drove 
her into poverty and homelessness and 
who is now an outspoken advocate on 
mental health issues. 

These culturally and racially diverse 


Some grew up on farms in places like 
Greenville, Mississippi, and Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, and have idyllic memories of 
fishing and hunting; others came from small 
towns; a few were born and raiséd in the 
Bay Area in simpler, more peaceful times. 

_ World War II and the Korean War — 
and later, Vietnam — took many of the 
men overseas, from which they returned to 
more chaotic, uncertain lives. Some mar- 
ried and raised families on a shoestring 
budget; others stayed single and spent their 
lives moving from city to city and job to 


job. Discrimination, economic hardship, - 


and poor health dogged’all of them. 
Almost every client I met suffered 
from a mental illness or an addiction or 
both — a dual diagnosis disorder. Some 
have struggled their whole lives with 
these debilitating illnesses and ended up 
in the criminal justice system, rather than 
receiving appropriate mental health or 
substance abuse treatment. Others have 
lived functional but hardscrabble exis- 
tences, making ends meet with menial 
jobs before their lives were ravaged by 
depression, illness, and homelessness. _ 
When they arrived at St. Mary’s 


Life Stories of 


_ Homeless. Seniors 


Center, the people I interviewed were 
either sleeping on the street or were close 
to it. Most first entered the St. Mary’s 
community through its winter homeless 


shelter, literally a life-saver for them. 


The cold reality is that the population of 
homeless seniors is going up and up. Sky- 
high rents in the Bay Area make even the 
most Spartan lodgings prohibitively expen- 
sive. In Oakland, 17 percent of the people 
who are homeless each night are senior cit- 
izens — the highest percentage of seniors 
in poverty of arty urban area in California. 

Nonprofit. housing developers are no 
longer able to afford building housing for 
people on SSI, income now referred to as 
“homeless income.” Continual dismantling 
of the HUD program is a plan to make Bee 
ple homeless. 

The profiles of seniors (on pages 6, 7 
and 10 of this issue) illustrate the spirit of 
care and compassion for which St. Mary’s 
Center has become renowned. My thanks 
go to the courageous elders who offered 


_their personal testimonies, and to the ° 


inspiring staff and volunteers of St. 
Mary’s Center. They all have my deep 
respect for the noble paths they are on. 


For more information about St. Mary’s 
Center or to volunteer, call (510) 893-4723 or 
visit www.stmaryscenter.org. For more infor- 


_ mation about personal/family oral histories and 


memoirs, contact Trena Cleland at (510) 524- 
7224, <trenamarie @igc.org> 


HODGES JONES 
I never did anything political until I came 
to St. Mary’s. I’ve never voted in my life! 
But we went to represent ourselves in the 
action that they just had over in San 
Francisco, the anti-war demonstration. 
That was nice! That was my first time 
being to one of those. 


“ve always. been a loner. When I first came here, I 
was sort of a stick-in-the mud. I was stuck up. St. 
Mary’s has brought things out of me that I didn’t 
know about. Some people say that I have opened up more 
since I have been here. I like that! I just started gradually, 
like a flower, budding out. I started blooming. 
I lived in my truck. One day, I was taking a load of 
metal to the junkyard and my truck broke down, and 
there it stayed. The people from St. Mary’s found me at 
my truck. That’s how I got involved here. 
A lot of people say this is the best shelter that they have 
been in. The staff don’t talk to us like we are crazy or drug 
addicts, They treat us like we’re human beings. 
I went to court on a drug charge, smoking drugs. They 
put me-on three years probation, provided that I would 


come to Recovery 55 meetings at St. Mary’s in the morn- - 


ings. I did this for the first three years. I was always quiet. 
I would sit in one special corner, and I didn’t seem to want 
to participate or talk or anything. 

One morning, we were talking and discussing, and 
Miss Georgia Barnes asked me, what did I think about 
being in these meetings?'I told her I didn’t like them. I 


said, “I don’t particularly care to be here. I’m only com- 


ing because the courts told me to.” 

She said, “Oh, I don’t. believe that. You’ll be back.” 
That’s what she said! You’ll be back. Sure enough, she 
was right. Even after the court order was over, I kept 
coming back. 

We are all in the same boat. We mon use different 
drugs — some drink, some smoke, some shoot dope — 


elders were born in the Depression era. 


Hodges Jones of St. Mary’s Center. 


but we are all practically in the same boat. Gradually, it 


_just seemed to rub off on me because I had been around 


‘em so long. Like they say, we’re like family now. 

I like a lot of the activities that they have around here. 
On Wednesdays, Barbara Reiner brings these little 
drums. Some guys play piano, some guys play guitar, and 
we have a little jam session. That’s fun! I have played 
with the tambourines and the drums. We play out in the 
yard in the summertime, and you hear us [laughs]. It’s 
nice, it’s enjoyable. 


GETTING POLITICALLY ACTIVE 


I never did anything political until I came to St. 
Mary’s. I’ve never voted in my life! But we went to rep- 
resent ourselves in the action that they just had over in 
San Francisco, the anti-war demonstration. That was 
nice! That was my first time being to one of those. There 
was a lot of people marching down the street. 

Next month, we’re going to go to Sacramento to a 
demonstration. I’ll go with all the people. There’s three or 
four buses going from St. Mary’s and some from other 
areas too — San Jose, Santa Clara, San Francisco. After 


you get up there, you see all them people on the capitol 


lawn. It’ s nice! 


SR ne en re eg eer ee ee 


Another time, we went on a ferry boat to Fisherman’s 
Wharf — my first time there. I ate some of that clam 


‘ chowder right there on the dock, just like a tourist 


[laughs]. That was nice, that was nice! 
Susan asks us to do art. She seems to have a way, and 
before you know it, you’re painting or you’re drawing! 


_That’s what happens to me. She’s always talking about, 


“How come you don’t draw all the time?” I say, “It don’t 
come to me until I come into this class. I don’t have no 


drawing in mind, but you give me some paper and some 


pencils and you say, ‘Draw.’ So I start doo-daddling 
around until something comes out!” [laughs] 

She’s got some things of mine that she’s keeping. . 
because she admires them. I admire myself to be partici- 
pating like this, because I didn’t think I had it in me! It s 
amazing what can come out of a person. 

I don’t want to live on the street again. I’m going to 
try to avoid that. There are some good people out on the 
street. Businesses close down, and people can’t find 
another job in their category, and soon they wind up los- 
ing their furniture, or putting it in storage, and getting 
kicked out of their place — it’s rough. 

I’ve heard a lot of people say, “I never imagined I 
would be on the streets. I’ve always had confidence in 
my work, having a job.” Which is myself, too. I’m not a 
lazy person; I like doing something. : 

I was diagnosed with diabetes, but never paid much 
attention to it until I came to St. Mary’s. I was going to 
Highland Hospital, but St. Mary’s put me in touch with 
the Over Sixty Clinic. They put me on diabetic medi- 
cines. Now I have two medicines, for high blood pressure 
and diabetes. Doctors tell.me, being that I’m a diabetic 
and have high blood pressure, it’s good for me to walk. 
So when I walk around, I try to make it useful. Instead of 
sitting down and waiting for that monthly check, I recy- 
cle as I go along, which keeps a few dollars in my pock- 
et. I try to keep myself busy. - 

When new people come to St. Mary’s, I tell ‘em, 
“Hang in there and keep coming back, because it’ll rub 
off on you. You'll get used to it- Gradually, after you 
keep coming, you’ll start knowing the people and how 
they treat you, and you’ll start liking it.” I’m rather 
enjoying St.. Mary’s life! 
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We had a lot of medical 
expenses. We lost our major 
resources, including two 
homes. When he died, I was 
left penniless. I couldn’t pay 
for our apartment. 


y husband died about 20 

months ago, when he was 60. 

He had diabetes, then renal 
failure, and was on dialysis at the end. 
He went on disability and lost all insur- 
ance benefits, including life insurance for 
me. We had a lot of medical expenses; 
and not everything was covered by 
Medicare. We lost our major resources, 
including two homes. 

When he died, I was left penniless. I 
couldn’t pay for our apartment. 

I stayed with my cousins in Oakland 
for over a year, but it seemed like I was 
going nowhere. Finally I got a job, so I 
got a little low-income hotel room. But 
the job didn’t last, so I had to move out 
of the hotel. I couldn’t go back to my rel- 
atives. I had to find a shelter. 

St. Mary’s was the one shelter that 
answered the phone and asked me'‘to 
come in. It’s been great since then. St. 
| Mary’s has opened up avenues for me. 

At first it was scary for me to be with 
all these strange people and to feel like, 
“Oh my God, what am I doing here?” It 
was a culture shock. The other ladies in the 
shelter were encouraging. They said, “Oh 
dear, we all went through that.” They told 
me how much they had cried. I thought, 
“Gee, they cried, too?” That helped. 

St. Mary’s is a good shelter to get 
into, for a first-timer, and the three meals 
a day are good. 

In the shelter, we have group meetings 
every day at 4 o’clock. We express our- 
selves and talk about our feelings. The 


staff checks in with how we’re doing and come! 


KEN MINOR 


I’ve become devoted to a cause, housing 
for poor people. I’m a brand-new activist. 
Brand, spanking new! I’m not just for 
myself, I’m also for others. I’m deep into 
the Hope and Justice work, and I don’t 
want out of it! 


was in Berkeley, camping out at the famous People’s 

Park. Every night, the alert would go up: “Here come 

the teenagers.” I heard them stompin’ down the side- 
walk and I thought, “If I stay here, I’m going to get my 
head kicked in.” - 

I went to Traveler’s Aid and asked a woman there, 
“Look, it’s cold out, and I’m pretty much crippled up. I 
have to use a cane to walk around. Do you have any 
place where a man my age can go?” She said, “St. 
Mary’s Center, near the Greyhound station and across the 
street from the Veteran’s Administration Clinic.” 

I was processed into the shelter at St. Mary’s. I was 
tired and dirty, must have looked like hell. And I was out 
there in la-Ia land, on top of it, highly confused. But I 
knew if I stayed put, I could stop this homeless baloney. I 
could break the chain. The chain’s been broken. It took 
some help, and a lot of effort on my part. 

I am:a very independent man, but St. Mary’s Center 
has been a great influence on me. I’ve gained new hope, 


new wisdom — more wisdom than I ever thought I had. I. 


can afford to give that wisdom away to other people, I 
got so much! I’m investing more time in me than I ever 
have. It’s a gradual change. I got it all back. by being 
involved, and going to the Recovery 55 meetings. 
DEVOTED TO A CAUSE 
I’ve become devoted to a cause, housing for poor peo- 
_- ple. I go to public meetings about housing in Oakland and 


Jeannette Hundley, St. Mary’s Center. 


goes over any issue that we want to dis- 
cuss. Sometimes there are specific topics, 
like practical information on housing. 
Sometimes we do art. The way they do 
art classes at St. Mary’s is like therapy. 
The upbeat manner of the staff and 
their genuine caring are really inspiring 
and welcoming. I don’t feel as alone, 
because they give us the feeling that they 
really sincerely care for each of us as 
individuals. They know our-names, they 
keep in touch with everything we’re 
doing, and they’re very personal. : 

_ Due to my chemical imbalance, I’m 
seeking disability. At first, I was tor- 
mented over that. I thought, “Oh gosh, I 
don’t want to be a decrepit, mentally ill 
woman.” I figured that I would be 
labeled a crazy person with no life. But I 
have found out that’s not it. 

When I first met the psychiatrist at St. 
Mary’s, I couldn’t stop crying, I couldn’t 
eat, and I couldn’t sleep. He said, “The 
way you are right now, you can’t work. | 

Get on disability. If you feel better, you | 
can go off it. In the meantime, you might 
do part-time or volunteer work, or study.” 

The psychiatrist is filing the paper- 
work for my disability, and my case- 
worker is helping me find me a place to 

live. In the meantime, I’m doing what I 
can to learn things without pressure. I see 
that eventually, I will be able to do more 
to help others, whether I get paid or not. I 
want to do something for society. 

I’m a late bloomer. I feel like I’m just 
starting to live. Hopefully, the best is still 


JAMES 


in distress. 


feel good. 


get some of this! 


Ken Minor of St. Mary’s Center. 


Sacramento, and I speak out against budget cuts. I like to 
speak my mind, to be blunt and make statements without 
cussing. I’m a brand-new activist. Brand, spanking new! 
I’m not just for myself, I’m also for others. I’m deep into 
the Hope and Justice work, and I don’t want out of it! 

Every day, I come in contact with at least three home- 
less persons. When I see some poor son of a gun out 
there struggling, pushing a cart, my first question is, “Sir, 
or ma’am, how old are you?” 

If they look like they’re in their fifties, Pll say, “You 


know where St. Mary’s is?” If they say, “No, how do I get: 


there?,” I tell them, and if I’ve got the bus fare I'll say, 
“Why don’t you get on the #15 bus with me? Let’s go.” 
Hey, that’s what you're supposed to do. Just because a 
person’s homeless, you’re not supposed to call the police 
on them. You’re supposed to help them. 
I’ve got some problems with my health and I don’t walk 
too good anymore. My legs have about had it, but I’m still 


JERMANY 


I started doing things for 
other people, and it made 
me feel good. You can get 
enjoyment out of helping 
someone else when they’re 


‘used to be as mean as a snake in mat- 
[= time. You did something wrong to 
e, I beat you up bad, simple as that, 
especially when I was drunk. That’s 
changed a whole lot since I came to St. 
Mary’s. They’ve made me look at aspects 
of myself. Now, I’m much more calm. If 
somebody do me wrong, I push it aside. 
The sisters and the staff here, they’re 
all so friendly, always wanting to help. 
So I confiscated some of those feelings 
and kept them for myself. I started doing 
things for other people, and it made me 


You can get enjoyment out of helping 
someone else when they’re in distress. 
And the staff likes me for that. They like 
me quite a bit! They say, “Look at all 
you’ve done for us.” I feel good, just to 
know that people care that much for me. 

I put that out in front now. I wave it 
like a banner. I want everybody to see it, 
and check it out for yourself. C’mon and . 


BEST RECOVERY GROUP AROUND 


This recovery group we have is a 
combination of drug addicts, alcoholics, 
and people that’s got pressure on ‘em 
from different things goin’ on in life. 
There’s,.a lot of people we have helped. | 
They have come back and said, “I’ve 
| been to a whole lot of recovery groups, 
and St. Mary’s is the best one there is.” 

We tell ‘em, Hey, we accept you. 
People make mistakes. We’re not goin’ 
to chase you away because you went out 
and got on your bender last weekend. 


James Jermany of St. Mary’s Center. 


Just get a grip on yourself, and come 
back Monday. Eventually, you'll quit. 

And they do quit. Then they’re so 
glad, and they’re proud they found a 
place like this. And I’m proud to be a 
member of it. That’s right. 


A VERY INTEGRATED GROUP 


We have a nice time at the meals. We 
have a very integrated group. Last week, 
we had Black History Month. We had a | 
program and everybody participated. We 
have Filipino celebrations, too. We just 
have a nice time. We get along pretty 
good here. And we be trying to make 
things better in the neighborhood and in 
the community. We workin’ on that. 

I’m involved in a whole lot of things 
— helping out in the drop-in center, 
political advocacy, all kinds of things. 
We’re always trying to help somebody. 
We have so many programs going I can’t 
do ‘em all /laughs]. I make what I can. 

I’m still growing, still getting better. I 
find I can leave more and more derogato- 
ry stuff alone. At night, I sleep in peace, 
get up in the morning, and feel good and 
rested. 


St. Mary’s Center 
Builds a Family | 


See more life stories of 
homeless seniors on page 10 


gonna use ‘em. As long as I do one very important thing — 
stay sober — my health problems will be minimized. 


~ A LOT OF KINDNESS AND LOVE 


Recovery 55 is a critical part of my staying sober. The 
whole atmosphere is different than other recovery pro- 
grams I’ve been to. There’s a lot of kindness and love 
around St. Mary’s. It’s in the way people talk and treat 
each other. The meetings are not conducted in a demand- 


? ing manner; they’re done with kindness. There’s friend- 


ship, brotherhood and sisterhood. Right here! 


POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER 
I suffer from Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder and still 
carry memories from when I was in Vietnam. For treat- 
ment, the V.A. gives out medications, but that’s not what 
I need. I have one-on-one counseling sessions with the 
psychiatrist at St. Mary’s Center, and now [ know that I 


have to learn new skills, new ways of living. I have to 


disassemble the old timbers and start all over again. 
That’s the only way to heal. res 

The program they run here, all the way around, is far 
better than any V.A. program. The federal government 
could take lessons from St. Mary’s! 

Kathy has been a very good counselor and has helped 
me to get housing. Every once in a while, to show that I 
appreciate what she’s done, I give her a big bag of candy. 
I’ve got nothing but praise for this place. 

St. Mary’s Center staff asked me to play Santa for last 
year’s holiday party. When I tried on a Santa suit, they told 
me, “You’re a dead ringer for Santa, just play it up.” So I 
gave ‘em Santa. I rang sleigh bells and gave out a big “ho- 
ho-ho” as I entered the party room. I said, “Who’s been 
naughty and who’s been nice? Because if you’ve been foo 
nice, you’re not gettin’ a darn thing!’ I got a big response 
with a lot of laughs. It was a fun and totally different kind 
of Christmas for me 

St. Mary’s Center is a great place. Great things happen 
here. I wish I had found St. Mary’s over 20 years ago. I’d 


have straightened up my life then. But it’s never too late! 
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A Culture of Torture: Pepperspray, War and Ecocide 


The issue of torture goes to 
what kind of system we toler- 
ate. Believers in the present — 
economic system tend to 
accept most things about the 
system, including torture, 
wars, paving the planet, ad 
nauseam. Count me out. 


by Jan Lundberg 


t is extremely good news, in these 

days of crises over environmental 

devastation, war and diminishing 

freedoms, that torture by pepper- 
spray-via-Q-tip was held unconstitutional 
on April 28, 2005. A federal jury in San 
Francisco unanimously found that sheriffs 
in Humboldt County, California, had, in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment of the 
Constitution, used unreasonable force on 
nonviolent, passive protesters. 

Three lock-down sit-ins were staged in 
1997 in the land of coastal redwood 
forests. The last major groves of unpro- 
tected ancient redwoods were falling fast. 
The Headwaters Forest deal was being 
fought on many levels, including civil dis- 
obedience. The deal would save 7,500 
acres out of more than 60,000 in one tract, 
and deliver a huge windfall to the rapa- 
cious corporate raider who had seized 
Pacific Lumber Company. 

Mass arrests of protesters meant that 
the movement was on the rise. But as the 
security chief for the timber company said 
to the first batch of protesters to be pep- 
persprayed in his employer’s head office, 
“You have an education coming.” 

Instead of the usual grinders to unlock 
the protesters from their heavy steel 
sleeves, the sheriff's deputies came and 
announced chemical agents would be 
used in five minutes. No negotiations 
were offered or allowed by the police, 
except the choice of unlocking or getting 
a chemical assault from a spray that has 
been implicated in several dozen deaths, 
mainly of arrestees and prisoners. 

A lot of people were to learn some- 
thing right then and for years to come, 
when the protesters would not back down. 

The windows of the building were 
papered over from the inside to stop the 
public from seeing the torture. The cries 
of pain and horror were not heard out on 
the street. One Q-tip was used for eight 
eyes with multiple applications, while all- 
male officers held women close, even 
though they weren’t going anywhere, by 
hugging them between, during and after 
peppersprayings. : 

MANHANDLING TEENAGERS 


Officers with badges and guns manhan- 
died a teenage girl whom they knew as a 
leader, smearing her eyes and risking pok- 
ing an eye when the victim writhed and 
- screamed. Indeed, it had been her idea, my 
daughter’s idea, for this action on the day 
when the corporate timber owner Charles 
Hurwitz of MAXXAM happened to be on 
trial for savings-and-loan scams. 

Some protesters unlocked first, as they 
were worried about their asthma, for 
example. But the heroic ones who were 
peppersprayed only unlocked outside, 
after being carried out on stretchers, or 
they were ground out of their sleeves out- 
side. Despite this poor outcome for pep- 
perspray intimidation, the police claimed 
it was worthwhile and stuck to their story 
until put in their place by a jury of six 
women and two men in federal court. 

This was the third trial on the protest- 
ers’ lawsuit, not made easy for the plain- 
tiffs by Judge Illston. She had not allowed 
punitive damages for this third trial; nor 


“Report Police Crimes.” 


did she allow the plaintiffs to present evi- 
dence that the then-attorney general of 


California had condemned the pepper- 


spraying of the protesters. This evidence 
was blocked even though defense attor- 
neys had told the jury the attorney general 
had supported the pepperspraying. 

Another difficulty the plaintiffs faced 
was their non-mainstream tendencies as to 
healing: they used herbs and fasting for 
their eyes and to help overcome the 
ordeal, which went against their case in 
the minds of jurors, perhaps because there 
wasn’t the usual medical approach (and 
resulting records) to deal with possible 
injury and suffering. 

I learned of this victory for peaceful 
protest at the very time I was attending a 
teach-in on opposing state-sponsored tor- 
ture, presented by the University of 
California, Berkeley. I was incredulous 
and almost overjoyed at the news. 
However, I did not have a sense of the 
political system righting itself. 

This essay attempts to place the torture 


of the forest-defender plaintiffs, as well as — 


the torture of foreign targets in the War of 
Terror, into the perspective of the need for 
cultural change. Also discussed is the cul- 


ture of torture and some of the factors. 


involved in desperate, atrocious behavior. 
I conclude that another world is possible 


-and probable if humanity is to survive. 


A COMPLETE LEGAL VICTORY 


As a father of one of the eight plain- 
tiffs, and friend of the other seven, I am as 
delighted as all get-out for them and for 
the precedent achieved. Some folks have 
lamented or derided the lack of compensa- 
tion to the plaintiffs, but worse is the news 
media spin that the outcome was a mixed 
decision because of the lack of heavy 
money damages. (The plaintiffs were 
awarded one dollar each.) 


As the plaintiffs had sought to settle this. 
case for years without personal compensa- 


tion, the case is now in the history books as 


- Art by Doug Minkier 


a complete victory.. The plaintiffs hung 
together for almost eight years, although 
losing one of their active number after the 
first trial and having to get a new legal 


team. Dennis Cunningham led the success- 


ful team and was complemented by Tony 
Serra, Bob Bloom and Bill Simpich. 

The losing side claims the fact that 
major money was not awarded to the vic- 
tims means the torture was not torture. As 
Humboldt County, the violence-prone 
local version of government, anticipates 
getting a fat legal bill for the sins of its 
law enforcers, it is hoped by those who 
did not side with the protesters that a vic- 
tory for the defense can somehow be 
seized if the legal damage — beyond the 
roughly half-million dollars already wast- 
ed by the county — can be avoided. 

When I lived in Humboldt, a county 
employee told me after the pepperspray 
incidents that the lead lawyer defending 
the police and the county, Nancy Delaney, 
had a teenage daughter and that she 
(Delaney) had big misgivings over what 
was done to the teenage protesters. The 
next bit of scuttlebutt was that she had 
profited: so handsomely from this litiga- 
tion that she was able to put the daughter 
through college. 

I had held a press conference on police 
brutality against forest defenders in October 
of 1996, and had spoken some days prior to 
the then-Sheriff, Dennis Lewis. I told him 
that he needed to know what his people 
were doing to the nonviolent protesters. He 
responded that it was in reaction to violence 
against officers. I told him that was a crock. 
Almost a decade later, he was a defendant 
saying there had never been violence by 
protesters. 

As to our rights, the main issue is what 
the police may do next — not just in 
Humboldt County, but anywhere in the 
United States. “We’re not going to do a 
practice that is just going to put us back in 
court,” current Sheriff Philp said last 


week. Thank you, sheriff. 
Analyzing that statement, however, 


_one should question clinging to the idea of _—~ 
~ needing a court to decide what is decent eae 


to do to people. And, the. statement seems 
to pretend there was nota major rebuke 
that might lead to his resignation, if com- 


mitted-in, say, Japanese society. 


Nevertheless, Sheriff Philp made a sen- 
sible and comforting remark here. He was 
the former chief deputy who advocated 
and oversaw the pepperspray policy under 
former Sheriff Lewis. Philp won election 
against his boss a few years ago — partly 
because Lewis had gone too far against 
forest defenders in the Se of the com- 
munity. 


POLICE CHIEF TESTIFIES PEPPER- 
SPRAYING IS ‘POLICE BRUTALITY’ 


One juror said that many jurors felt 
that the jury instructions. given by Judge 
[llston pushed them toward granting only 
nominal damages. Some of them believed 
the police witnesses who said pepper 
spray caused only temporary discomfort 
rather than the excruciating, extreme pain 
that plaintiffs testified to. However, a for- 
mer police chief of Minneapolis testified 
for the plaintiffs and told the court forth- 
rightly that the pepperspraying of these 
protesters was “police brutality,” and he 
was identified as persuasive to the jury. 

There may be an appeal of the entire 
case. “Sheriff’s Department Spokesperson — 
Brenda Gainey said a decision on whether 
to appeal hasn’t been thoroughly dis- 
cussed yet, as determination on the plain-* 
tiff’s legal fees hasn’t been made,” 
according to Daniel Mintz, writing in The 
Independent and the McKinleyville Press. 

The possibility of Humboldt County 
and the sheriff’s office appealing was also 
dealt with in an interview on the popular 


- activist community radio station KMUD 


in southern Humboldt, on April 29: 
“Spring (Lundberg) said the jury verdict 
— ‘a resounding yes, it is excessive force’ 
— is very important for preserving the 
public’s rights against police misconduct. 
She called for public opposition to any 
appeal by Humboldt.” This motivates the 
citizenry to try to rein in the already out- 
of-step local government. 

A Eureka Reporter Internet poll put the 
ratio of public opposition to the pepper- 
spraying at 2-1 against the practice. The 
citizens of Humboldt County are more 
active than in most parts of the country, 
having, for example, made their region a 
Nuclear Free Zone many years ago. When 
people start agitating to stop any appeal of 
this recent civil rights ruling on pepper- 
spraying, the pressure will carry weight in 
the court of public opinion. 

Mintz reported that the protesters were 
found to have gone “too far” (by locking 
down while trespassing). Instead, it may be 
going “too far” to say the jury felt the pro- 
testers went too far. The majority of the 
jurors wanted to give damages to the plain- 
tiffs. But, as attorney Dennis Cunningham | 
surmised, some jurors must have found the 
protesters’ action “extreme” and thereby 
did not deserve payment. 

To nail the police for brutality was the 
main point at stake, so a compromise was 
made for the sake of taxpayer dollars, 
among other reasons: This allowed a 
minority of jurors to get fully on board to 
stand up for civil disobedience. There was 
some feeling by the minority of jurors that 
the pepperspray experience was not so ter- 
rible; but it’s not like they said the pro-— 
testers had it coming. That notion, and the 
idea that the protesters went too far, is 
what the second jury’s minority of two 
claimed when there was a hung jury last 
September. 

There is a basic distinction that some 


See Culture of Torture page 14 
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by Bill Berkowitz 


n April go 2005, thoneande of 

people in hundreds of communi- 

ties throughout the United States 

celebrated the 35th anniversary 
of Earth Day. Originally started during the 
turbulent days of anti-Vietnam War 
protests through the initiative of Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson, Earth Day has devolved 
from a day of reflection about environmen- 
tal issues to a series of amorphous and 
unfocused public celebrations, many of 
which are corporate sponsored. 

The Bush Administration, the U.S. 
Army, right-wing think tanks and a bunch 
of corporate polluters all got in on the 
action this year. Team Bush set up a web- 
site to both observe Earth Day and to pro- 
mote its version of volunteerism: At 
EarthDay.gov, Team Bush claimed that 
Earth Day is “a time to celebrate gains we 
have made and create new visions to 
accelerate environmental progress.” 

Scott Silver, the executive director of 


the Oregon-based environmental group 


Wild Wilderness, is an old-school activist 
who got involved in environmental mat- 
ters more than a decade ago when he and 
the organization’s co-founder, Dale 
Neubauer, opposed two proposals that 
would have permitted commercial ski 
touring within, and adjacent to, the Three 
Sisters Wilderness. 

For the better part of the last ten years, 
Silver has been monitoring and tracking 
the growth, lobbying expertise, and politi- 
cal influence of the recreation industry, 


-and the increasing trends toward the pri- 


vatization of America’s public lands. 

I caught up with Silver recently and 
asked him about Earth Day and its mean- 
ing in the era of Team Bush’s “common 
sense” environmentalism. 


Bill Berkowitz: This year is the 35th 
Anniversary of Earth Day. What was its 
original mission? 

Scott Silver: Forty odd years ago, a core 
group of visionaries took notice of the 
extent to which the activities of man were 


impacting our planet. Earth Day was creat- 


ed in response to what were then new 
understandings and developing realizations 
about how the world worked. It has often 


been said that the first Earth Day was a 


transformational event which helped give 


birth to the environmental movement and 
ed to a sustained period of elevated con-— 
sciousness about the Earth and our relation—_ 
_ ship to her. Perhaps that’s true; many sug- 
on that is only fabricated lore. 


BB: How did Earth Day become oo 
aphee and: commercialized: ? 


SS: It wasn *t long before Barth Day 
was taken over by those companies creat- 


ing the most pollution and doing the 
greatest social and ecological harm. 


Within 10 years of that first Earth Day, 
oil, gas, nuclear energy and chemical 
companies were sponsoring the event; and 
by the end of the millennium, Earth Day 
was largely meaningless. 

With each passing year, activists who 
were not on the payroll of corporate inter- 
ests denounced the event using increas- 
ingly harsh words. And whereas I was one 
of those critics, on Earth Day 1998, Dale 
Neubauer, the co-founder of Wild 
Wilderness, and I were honored as local 


Earth Heroes. We continued to man our 
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‘The U.S. Army has.created an Athy Earth Day 2005” poster which portrays a 
soldier armed to the teeth, standing guard over the planet. 


booth at every Earth Day fair until 2003, 
when we concluded that even locally the 
event had lost all significance. 


BB: What will be the Bush 
Administration’s Earth Day messaging? 

SS: The Bush Administration and his 
corporate allies will frame Earth Day as a 
time for all Americans to do their part to 
help the planet. They will encourage us to 
recycle more, waste less water, etc. They 


_ will encourage us to plant seedlings, save 


odd scraps of aluminum foil and compost 


_ our table scraps. They will frame the issue 


in a way that puts the responsibility upon 
individuals to do more. 

They will frame the issue saying that 
corporate interests are working on the tech- 


nological fixes that will allow Americans 


to continue to drive their Hummers. 


Mainly what they will do is make certain | 
_ that the blame is never laid at the very foot- 


steps most deserving. 

Let’s be straight about this: Coe W. 
Bush is the most flagrantly anti-environ- 
mental president this nation has endured 
since the 1920s. The Bush Administration’s 


environmental policy is not simply a matter 


of neglect of the Earth; it is effectively rap- 
ing, pillaging and whenever possible, priva-- 
tizing, this nation’s natural resource her- 
itage. There is nothing the president has 
done that can be called “Earth friendly.” 


BB: What role do corporations play in 
the constellation of Earth Day activities? 

SS: In the weeks leading up to Earth 
Day and especially upon the day itself, cor- 
porations cloak themselves in earthy 
images in much the same way President 
George W. Bush dressed up to inform the 
world that the Iraq Mission was accom- 
plished. On Earth Day, some of the world’s 
worst polluters boast of their environmental 


achievements, as I suppose our President 
will boast of his “Filthy Skies” and 
“Unhealthy Forests” initiatives. A great 
many environmentalists will, as usual, get 
in on the action. But I suspect that many 
more will give it a miss. 

One participant this year will be the U.S. 
Army with their brand new Earth Day 
catchphrase, “Sustaining the Environment 
for a Secure Future.” Last year, according 
to the U.S. Army Environmental Center 
website, the Army claimed that it celebrat- 
ed Earth Day at approximately 200 major 


commands, installations and organizations — 


in the continental United States, Hawaii, 
Korea, Japan, Italy and Germany. It has 
created an “Army Earth Day 2005” poster 


-which uses that slogan and portrays a sol- 


dier armed to the teeth, mene guard over 
the planet. ( 


BB: Are there environmental issues 
the Army fails to talk about? What are 
some environmental consequences es mili- 
tary actions? 

SS: The Army’s Earth Day messaging 


basically focuses the public’s attention — 


upon those relatively insignificant, general- 
ly painless, and sometimes fun things that 
we all can do to improve the environment. 


Tf we were to believe the Army’s messag- 


ing, we might conclude that the ills of the 
world can be solved if each of us were to 


build a compost pile, recycle our soda cans 


and plant another bush in our yard. 

What the Army is not saying is that our 
insatiable quest for oil is destroying both 
political and physical landscapes. They 
are not saying that their use of depleted 
uranium in military ordinances is poison- 
ing tens of thousands of innocent persons, 
including U.S. Army personnel. They 
make no mention that the Department of 
Defense has sought immunity from the 


ise effectively rap- 


ir ing, pillaging and privatiz-_ 


ing this nation’s natural 
resource heritage. 


Clean Air Act, Superfund Act, Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act, Marine 
Mammal Protection Act, Endangered 
Species Act and several other keystone 
environmental laws. They most certainly 
make no mention of the fact that the U.S. 
military is amongst the worst environmen- 
tal offenders on Earth. 


BB: Js there anything positive to be 


_ gotten from celebrating Earth Day? 


SS: Speaking as an environmental, 
wilderness and anti-corporate activist, I 
see no reason to participate in this cele- 
bration. Unfortunately, most of the big- 
green organizations go along with the 
party line. That’s part of the deal they 
struck in the 1970s when they agreed to 
become wards of philanthropic founda- 
tions in exchange for keeping their mes- 
sage narrowly focused and respectful of 
the corporate interests who were paying 
their way. 

The environmental movement would 
be well served by adopting a new rallying 
point, by doing some much-needed inter- 
nal house cleaning and by applying a 
large dose of fresh thinking. I believe that 
the time has come to combine a great 
many social, labor, and environmental 
causes within a single strong progressive 
movement. My opinion is that the iconic 
Earth Day event has succumbed to corpo- 
rate takeover and it is time-to move on. 
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JOSE QUERDO 


| Last year, we planted an apple tree in the 
| courtyard. It’s a grafted tree and I looked 
| at that graft as a broken soul. My prayer 
| when we planted it was, “I want this tree 
| to grow in the same way that I want qual- 
| ity of life to grow for us seniors.” 


y family was not a traditional family. I learned - 
Ms: survive on the streets. As a little kid, I 


helped clean bars in Oakland. I met the dope 
dealers and they became my chief caretakers. When I 


was 10 years old, I hustled for my little brother and- 
myself, scoring heroin for the dealers. When I grew up, I — 


went to prison. That was just a way of life. 

I’m dual diagnosed; I have both a bi-polar illness and 
history of addiction to drugs. My illness is getting better 
but I still battle with it — it’s my biggest trouble. At St. 
Mary’s Center, I see the psychiatrist once a month for 
medication. I can now manage my own symptoms. 

Sister Mary is my therapist, or case manager. I see her 
at least twice a week. Without a doubt, she’s a great, 
great lady. With the help of the medications and Sister 
Mary’s availability to me, I’ve been able to focus. ‘Talk 
about a miracle! I have to pinch myself to see if it’s all 
real. I adopted St. Mary’s, or maybe St. Mary’s eos 
me. I’m stuck here, and happy for it. 

When I first started recovery, I felt like a newborn 
baby spit out on the streets. Who needs people more than 
a baby? They can’t do nothing for themselves, absolutely 
nothing. St. Mary’s was there to pick up the pieces for 
me. St. Mary’s gave me'a new life. They gave me a 
design for how people act: kindness. If you keep practic- 
ing being good, you’re going to be good. 

The meetings at St. Mary’s that have the most impact 
on me are the Just Living group with Sister Mary, the 
Wisdom Center group with Barbara Reiner, and the 
Recovery 55 group. The Just Living group is like psy- 
chotherapy. We talk about good stuff like grief, responsi- 
bilities, and priorities. We may ask someone, “We 


haven’t seen you for a week. Are you feeling blue? Tell | 


us about it.” If something’s on your mind, that’s where to 
go to Say it. : 

In the Wisdom Center group, we start off playing percus- 
sion instruments, shakers. At first it just sounds like noise, 
but then I start feeling a rhythm, like Native American- 
Peruvian-Bolivian-salsa-Colombian. We get down! 

After the music, we meditate to get balanced and cen- 
tered and bring the energy down to earth. For me, every 
cell in my body is exploding — pow, pow, pow! — and 
the meditation brings me back to center. 

I learned to just be through the Wisdom group. I 
learned it doesn’t make no difference what I am, what I 
was, or what I am going to be. Just be Jose. 


Jose Querdo of St. Mary’s Center. 


DISCOVERING I REALLY DO HAVE A LIFE 


One day, I was feeling down and I told Sister Mary, “TI 
don’t have no life, man.” She drew a circle and put my 
name in the middle and said, “Okay, what is the first 
thing you think about?” I said, “St. Mary’s.” She put an 
arrow from the center to the edge and wrote: St. Mary’s. I 
had a little job at the Salvation Army, and she said, 
“You’ve got your job.” Okay, another arrow: my job. __ 

“What else?” she said. “My ladies and my babies — the 
homeless shelter women and the preschool children.” 


- Okay, another arrow. Then she said, “You watch TV.” — 


Okay, another arrow. “You go to church.” Another arrow. 


- “You go to Bible study.” Another arrow. She showed this 


to me and said, “Don’t you think that’s a life?” 

Wasn’t that something? That was great, the way she 
did that! She said, “You’ve got plenty going for you. It’s 
just not the same kind of stuff a as before.” I colored that 
circle in really nice. 

I am now housed at the San Pablo Residential Hotel 


that’s across the street from St. Mary’s. The angels at St- 
Mary’s helped me get it. I’ve got my own bedroom, bath- 


room, kitchen, TV, and computer. I can come ae go 
when I want. Nice. 

~ ’'m majoring in Social Work at Merritt College and 
did an-internship at St. Mary’s. I ‘visited my clients and 
made sure they got their Mercy food bag and that their 
nurses and doctors visited homebound seniors. 

HOPE AND JUSTICE 

I’m involved in the Hope and Justice program. It’s the 
first time I’ve done any activism, outside of politics in the 
joint. ’'m concerned about food and health care for poor 
people, and my big issues are shelter and housing. I go to 
demonstrations and talk to state senators and legislators. I 
want to give them a wake-up call and say, “You look on the 
homeless as a burden to society. You’d better help the 
homeless, because you may be homeless yourself.” 

If I had never gotten into recovery, this never would 


St. Mary’ S Center _ 
| Builds a Family for. 
Homeless Seniors 


Oral History by Trena Cleland 


have happened. Through St. Mary’s, I got-hooked up 


‘with all these little side projects. None of them stand 


alone. They’re interrelated and are my communities. 

It’s only been uphill for me since I’ve been at St. 
Mary’s. I believe that any person who takes advantage of 
this program will go uphill. My goal and ambition is for 
seniors to have a better quality of life. I would like to 
establish a transitional house for seniors in recovery. 
That’ s the main thing that I really pray for. 


CHANGE AND METAMORPHOSIS 


I can’t take all the credit for how I am now; St Mary’s 

helped me do it. I’ve had so much encouragement from 
everybody here, it’s amazing. Everybody here, individu- 
ally and as a collective group, all the way down to the 
kitchen staff, has done so much for me. They’ve been 
behind me 100 percent, and I mean 100 percent. I know 
it’s not over yet; I’ve got a long way to go. What’s hap- 
pening to me is not just change, it’s metamorphosis. 
- Community is the secret at St. Mary’s Center. People 
here are like family, brothers and sisters. I’m talking 
about both clients and staff. The line is there, but it hard- 
ly exists. The most magnificent thing to me about St. 
Mary’s is that they don’t let you fall through the cracks. 
Almost every person in the shelter this year got a place to 
live. The staff goes the extra mile. 

St. Mary’s is leaps and bounds ahead in terms of their 
processes and procedures. There is no model like this one. 
They have a holistic concept. Each one of them has their 
expertise; and in that respect, you can’t fall between the * 
cracks. If you fall with one, another one will pick you up. 

The first time I got touched with what I think was 
spirituality was when I read the Third Step, about turning - 
your life over to God. I started crying. My parole officer 


_ arrived to see me at that moment and said, “What’s the 


matter? Are you all right?” I told him, “You know what? 
I think I’m happy!” 

My crying felt like my first touch of spirituality. I felt 
God sprinkled a little Hoge dust on me and said, “Try 
this, see if you like it.” I did. It was brand new. I ain’t 
never had nothin’ like that feeling before. I had happiness 
before, but it was drug-induced pleasure of the moment. 

Last year, we planted an apple tree out in the courtyard. 
It’s a grafted tree, and I looked at that graft as a broken 
soul. My prayer when we planted it was, “I want this tree to 
grow in the same way that I want quality of life to grow for 
us seniors.” And this year, the tree actually has leaves, little 
buds and flowers. That’s really appropriate. 


LYNN HOBERG 


We have gone to Sacramento and to 
Oakland City Center to cover different 
issues: affordable housing, food for the 
homeless, and anything else that will 
help senior citizens in Alameda County, 
California, and the United States. 


cial and health problems. My health was at the point 

where first I had to use one cane, then two canes. I 
had no retirement funds. What I had saved for my golden 
years, I had to dip into because I had no other income. 

I didn’t know how to deal with my problems myself, so 
I made some phone calls. Each agency-referred me to 
another one: “We can’t help you, but I’m sure there’s 
somebody that can...” So I let my fingers walk a little bit 
further, and I called St. Mary’s. Now they’re stuck with me. 

I couldn’t think of a better place for me to be stuck 
than St. Mary’s. Whatever is bothering you, they have a 
good listening ear; and if they can’t help you, they refer 
you to someone who can give assistance. 

I live here in Oakland. I’ve been in my apartment for 
22 years, and I try to do what I can for myself. 

When I arrived at St. Mary’s, they went with me down 
to Social Security to see if I could get disability, and that’s 
what I’m living on now. I have a neurological problem that 
they’re dealing with at the Over Sixty Clinic. 

Twice a month, I come to St. Mary’s to pick up the free 
brown bag of groceries: powdered milk, instant potatoes, 


[= came to St. Mary’s for help dealing with finan- 


Lynn Hoberg of St. Mary’s Center. 


canned goods, fruit, maybe some yams or fresh vegetables. 
The good drivers of Paratransit carry it up to my apartment. 
St. Mary’s also has a brown bag service for the women 
who bring their little children here, which is good. 


‘POLITICAL ADVOCACY FOR HOUSING AND FOOD 


We have gone to Sacramento and to Oakland City 
Center to cover different issues: affordable housing, food 
for the homeless, and anything else that will help senior 
citizens throughout Alameda County, California, and the 
United States. Even if I didn’t say anything, I was there 
in body to show my support. And if I’m not there in 
body, I'll be there in spirit. 


The Peer Board meetings try to get you into sort of a 
leadership mode, to get out there and blow your horn 
about issues. It’s linked with the Hope & Advocacy. 
They do exercises where they pair us up and have us go 
through little give-and-take sessions. Then they ask us, 
“What did you hear from the other person? What could 
you pick up?” Or, “The other person was a little angry. 
How would you be able to ease that person somewhat?” 


THE WISDOM CENTER 


The first time I went to a Wisdom Center meeting, 
they were doing art, and I can’t draw a straight line. But I 
created a collage, and by the time I finished — hey, it 
was all right! If you can see beauty in everything and put 
it together, that is part of the big picture. 

I’m also in a women’s support group on Sundays. We 
talk about different issues that affect the modern-day 
woman: family issues, health, financial matters, and so on. 

I don’t normally attend the Recovery 55 meetings; but 
one day I accidentally sat in on one, thinking it was going 
to be a Peer Board meeting. The man in charge started 
talking about alcohol and drugs, and I said to myself, 
“Uh-oh. Wrong meeting.” But I sat through it, and when 
I left I said to the fellow, “This is good. I can see the help 
that you’re giving others.” He was very supportive. He © 
didn’t talk down to anybody. : 

- This morning, I saw somebody and he said, “Hi, how 
are you?” I said, “I’m fine, but it’s a lousy, dumb day.” 
He’s looking at me, “Oh?” Because I was smiling about it. 

Maybe some things that are happening aren’t too 
good, but if you look a_little deeper, you’ll find some 
good in everything. We just have to wait and see what 
comes up, do the best that we can, and be thankful for 
each day. 
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Lucky 


Tom got lucky with a wait- 
ress 22 years ago; but he 
got a lot luckier 22 years 
later, when a wind of fresh | 
forgiveness circled through 
a small group of friends. 


by Carol Denney 


om got lucky with a waitress 22 
years ago, and. the baby she had 
alone recently came out to 
California to see him. They had 
both wanted to meet each other. Neither 


of them had any money, so Tom’s old- 


friends paid for bus tickets, cleaned off 


sofas, made lots of extra food, crossed 


their fingers, and helped it happen. 
When I say they had no money, I don’t 
mean because they were budgeting for a 


two-week vacation, or because they had - 


their savings tied up in stocks. I mean 
Tom came 300 miles from where he was 
living in a garage, making what he could 


_ off odd jobs and drinking to stay steady, 


with only a few dollars on him. 

His 22-year-old daughter’s mom was 
moving from relative to relative on her 
way toward resettling near her aging par- 
ents about eight states away. Sarah, the 
daughter he’d never met, had no home, no 


- job, and when her sandal strap broke we 


spent a solid 20 minutes in Wal-Mart try- 


- ing to find wearable, two-dollar footwear. 


Sarah was tall, smiled easily, and 
moved comfortably through the unfamil- 
iar neighborhood her mother had often 
described to her. She knew where she 


Getting | 


A 


could find a job back in the Midwest; she 
~ had an idea of the work that might interest 


her; she had her mother somewhere, her 
hopes, and her health. 

Tom, on the other hand, was not walk- 
ing well, and couldn’t make it through the 
day without a drink. He’d spent a couple 
decades helping his aging mother through 
a long illness until her death. His own 
family’s affections for him were thin 
enough not to recognize the value of. his 
years of care-giving, or the cost to him, a 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


man who had no work history and was 


suddenly without a home, since they’d 


decided to sell the trailer he’d shared with 
his mother until she died. 

It takes courage to be 22 years old and 
go see a father you’ve never met before. It 
takes courage to jump on a bus, break out 
of your world, and meet the neighbors and 
friends who'd been the closest family your 
mother had when her own family failed her. 

It also takes courage to have no money, 
unsteady -legs, failing hands that used to 


play as fluidly as Renbourn and Kottke, 
and welcome a daughter the world sees 
you as having failed into your heart. 

_ Tom put his arms around Sarah and 
told her how glad he was to meet her. He 
told her stories, played her songs, and 
made her feel as welcome as he could sit- » 
ting in someone else’s home; a homeless 
man with nowhere to go and an addiction 
he could not disguise from a daughter 
he’d dreamed of someday meeting. 

Sarah and I had dinner with the man 
who was her mother’s birthing coach, a 
man who just stepped in because someone 
needed to, the way ordinary people some- 
times become heroes. We talked and 
laughed and told stories, the way families 
at their best must be able to do. We took 
pictures with our arms around each other 
on the porch of the house where she was 
born. We walked her through the streets 
that had called to both her parents, and 
played her the music that had been the 
center of the world. 

One of us bought her a plane ticket 
when the visit was over, so she could 
avoid the long bus trip back to the 
Midwest. Another couple of us talked to 
Tom and calculated that his interest in 
going to a rehabilitation clinic was strong 
enough that it was worth kicking together 
the money. Maybe meeting his daughter 
helped motivate him, or maybe he just 
had no choice; but he’s there now, unrav- - 
eling years of a hard habit. 

Tom got lucky with a waitress 22 years 
ago; but he got a lot luckier 22 years later, 
when a wind of fresh forgiveness circled 
through a small group of friends who 
couldn’t have known how much good 
making small gestures and smiling in the 
right places could do. Sarah, somewhere 
back in the Midwest, holding the photo- 
graph of all of us on the porch, probably 
thinks of us as family. And lucky for us, 


at least for a moment, we were. 


A Round-Up of 


Economic Justice Work in the East Bay 


A memorial for Maria King, a rally for transportation justice and mental health advocacy | 


by Michael Diehl 
MARIA KING MEMORIAL 


n Sunday, May 15, at the St. Joseph 
():: Worker Catholic Church in 

Berkeley, a memorial was held for 
Maria King, the homeless woman brutally 
stomped to death in February on University 
and California in Berkeley. One of the men 
who stomped her to death has never been 
caught and.may pose a serious danger to 
others on the street. There is a reward for 
information on her death if it helps appre- 


- hend this killer. 


Maria King stood up for many of the 
women, and men, on the street and actively 
expressed concern about the criminal ele- 
ment that preys on the homeless by forcing 
women into street prostitution, stealing their 
SSI checks, treating them with brutal 
aggression and intimidation, and making 
life on the streets a living hell. 

Maria had been unable to find safe 
housing, and was brutalized herself before 
finally being murdered. If there had been 
a Housing First program in effect that did 
not cruelly insist that a person get clean 
and sober and cure themselves of their 
mental and physical pain before being 
helped, she might still have been alive 
today. I will miss her. She was a great sto- 
ryteller and she really cared for other peo- 
ple out on the streets, 


TRANSPORTATION JUSTICE 
Homeless Oakland residents marched 


*- to an AC Transit hearing in May to speak 


out on how proposed fare hikes would 
harm very low-income people, but they 
ran into a wall in trying to have their voic- 
es heard.. 
Three homeless participants, all new to 


bed 


Saco nk dO RAS SII ME 


er cD RAE ECE OO LI CCEA BE ALES ALTOONA CERES AICO A AE 


protest rallies, who marched with protest 
signs from the Oakland Homeless Project 
(OHP) to the AC Transit public hearing, 
were told they could not bring their signs 
into the hearing room. I asked if they 
could wait outside with the signs until the 
4 p.m. rally began, so others who wanted 


‘to could go in and give their public com- 


ments to the AC bus transit board. 
I went in to fill out my. speaker’s card, 
and got my number. But when I went 


back outside to check on the participants - 


from my OHP Social Justice class, I 
found that security cops were throwing 


their signs out. The security force told 


them they couldn’t have their signs any- 
where around the building. They didn’t 
care if there was to be a rally. . 

I tried to convince the participants to 
stay, and not give up; but they were quite 
discouraged at this mistreatment. They 
headed back for the Oakland Homeless. 


Project, feeling that the powers that be have - 


no interest in hearing from them, and angry 
at me for being unprepared, although I had 
said there was a good possibility we 
wouldn’t be able to go in with the signs. 
Once again, they were left feeling that, for 
them, there is no justice possible. 

_ They have their disabled bus passes 


which will be unaffected by the proposed . 


changes; but they are still concerned 
about others on the streets, other low- 
income folks who will be negatively 
impacted if they raise fares to $1.75 or 
even $2 or eliminate bus transfers. 

- I went into the public hearing and 
spoke about what had happened. I also 
spoke about how Rosa Parks helped 
launch the civil rights-movement in 1955 
by an act of resistance on a city bus, and 


‘about how that bus riders strike had galva- 


nized the community back then. I added 


_that if the working poor in Oakland decid- 


ed to protest the fare hikes and elimina- 
tion of transfers by walking to work rather 
than taking the bus, even if it made them 
late, maybe the downtown Oakland busi- 
ness interests might see the wisdom in 


kicking down money for bus transit. 


AC Transit board member Rebecca 
Kaplan talked of how Governor 
Schwarzenegger has taken away needed 
money from local bus transit; and she has 
even offered to help get a bus up to 
Sacramento to lobby against this serious 
cut in funding. eee 

The local Bus Riders Union is now 


moving to become active again, which has 


been one of my goals this spring. I talked 
to some of them about the need for special 
bus passes for homeless people who don’t 
have disabled passes but who need to get to 
services, jobs, and medical appointments. 
They said they could definitely include this 
proposal in the discussion if I would help 
build an alliance of those working with the 
homeless and very low-income people, 
which I have started to do. 

There is serious talk that the AC bus 
transit board will push for a parcel tax to 
help the very poor and the youth negative- 
ly impacted by the plans presently under 
discussion. The board will vote on which 
of the five plans they will adopt on the 
morning of Thursday, June 9, at 9:30 a.m. 


‘at 1600 Franklin in downtown Oakland. 


People: are organizing to have a rally 
outside their meeting that morning to 
protest these plans and possible layoffs of 


“bus drivers and service lines. Some may 
: go on buses and hand out flyers to put’ - 


ee 


pressure on the board, even though public 
comment was officially ended on June 18. 
There also are plans afoot to do a possible 
bus fare strike in the case of fare hikes or 
other “tax increases” on the poor. 
MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES ACT 
We in Berkeley are moving to put 
together consumer and community stake- 
holder meetings in the Telegraph and 
Shattuck downtown areas with a particular 
focus to reach out. and deal with those suf- 
fermg on the streets. The Berkeley Mental - 
Health Commission had a consumer forum 
for the street youth at the YEAH shelter 
(before they closed-in April) that went very 


‘well. BOSS and other groups held a very 


special consumer forum for Alameda 
County at the First Unitarian Church on 
April 20 with 250 clients. participating. 
Alameda County planning groups have 
started in May; I am involved in the one on 
Housing and Homelessness. 

I spoke on the Mental Health Services 
Act (MHSA) at the “May is Mental 
Health Month” event held on May 14, 
sponsored by the Berkeley Mental Health 
Commission. A number of clients came 
and joined us from the Oakland 
Independent Support Center and PEERS, 
and I plan to work further with them. On 
the state level, the California Network of 
Mental Health Clients has successfully 
lobbied against the use of MHSA money 
for involuntary services, and raised issues 
around services in the prisons and involv- 
ing those on conservatorship. 


Michael Diehl is a community organizer 


with Building. Opportunities for Self 


Sufficiency (BOSS). Visit their website at 


-www.createpeaceathome.org 
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Hunger Rises, Food Stamp Funding Falls : 


from page one 


careful eee of the president’s fiscal : 


year 2006 budget request shows that he 
proposes cuts to the food stamp program 
by $500 million over the next five years.” 

The institute further points out that, 
“These proposed cuts come at a time 
when 36.3 million people, including 13.3 
million children, live in homes that strug- 
gle to put food on the table.” 

MILLIONS MORE IN POVERTY 

The amount of people falling into 
poverty is going up by millions every 
year. U.S. Department of Agriculture data 
reveal that hunger and “food insecurity” 
rose from 31.0 million people in 1999 to 
34.9 million people in 2002. In 2003 it 
jumped to 36.3 million. ; 

In light of these alarming statistics, 
Kim Wade, co-director of the 40-member 
California State Association of Food 


Banks, expressed urgent concern about — 
- Bush Administration and Congressional 


cuts to the federal food stamp program: 
The California Association of Food 
Banks represents food banks across the 


state, from the very small to the very 


large, including Los Angeles County, one 
of the biggest food banks in the country. 
[See http://www.cafoodbanks.org] : 

Allison Pratt, education and advocacy 
coordinator of one of the member banks, 
the Alameda County Community Food 
Bank, seconded Wade’s alarm about food 
stamp cuts. 


According to Wade, Bush is calling for 


a one billion dollar cut in the food stamp 
program nationwide. In addition, 
Congress has directed the Agriculture 
Committee to slice three billion dollars 
from the Department of Agriculture’s 
budget. Bush and Congress will hash it 


out at the end and come up with a total. 


“Where that (money) comes from,” 
said Wade, “is the fight that is currently 
being fought, and food stamps are vulner- 
able.” 

- Agricultural bode: and food banks 
are handled in the same committee; and 
while they previously presented a united 
front, they are now forced to compete. 
Though they share the goal of feeding 
poor and hungry people, agriculture inter- 


ests are pitted against nutrition interests. 
Wade said, “We don’t want to do (that) — 


because we partner with farmers all the 
time.” It’s all about feeding people, and 
farms are where the food comes from. 


‘Wade pointed out, “People in farm country 


are hungry, too. So, we try to do an urban- 
rural coalition that says the food stamp pro- 
gram benefits all of us. Our job this summer 
is to talk to the Ag Committee saying, 
‘Don’t cut this funding.” 

She noted that they could do anything, 
going after working families like the pres- 
ident did. “They could say, ‘We are going 
to lower everybody’s benefits by a buck.’ 
They could cut off all i immigrants. I mean, 
they could do anything.” 


NATIONAL HUNGER AWARENESS Day 
Pratt and Wade looked forward to June 


7, 2005, National Hunger Awareness Day, . 


when several thousand people from the 


grass roots visit Washington, D.C., to “raise 


awareness about the solvable problem of 
hunger in America,” according to National 
Hunger Awareness Day organizers. 

Wade will be one of a three-member 
delegation from the California Association 
of Food Banks that will use the occasion to 
lobby the Congressional Agriculture 
Committee about food stamp cuts. 

Second Harvest, a certifying organiza- 
tion that reviews the food banks for quali- 
ty, safety, and accountability, is lead orga- 
nizer of this important event. Second 
Harvest also solicits vast.amounts of food 


donations nationwide which they then - 


route through the food bank network. [See 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


“For the fourth straight year there are more people in the 
U.S. struggling to feed their families. However, a careful — 
analysis of the president’s fiscal year 2006 budget request. 
shows that he proposes cuts to the food stamp program by 
$500 million over the next five years. These proposed cuts 
come at a time when 36.3 million people, including 13.3 
million children, live in homes that struggle to put food on 


the table2’ — Bread for the World — 


http://www.secondharvest.org] 

Wade said, “Second Harvest said to the 
food banks, ‘This is the time to come,’ 
and the food banks said, ‘Great! We’ll be 
there.” They (Second Harvest) really are 


- collaborative coalition builders. They def- 


initely were the spark that got this going.” 

' The California delegation will meet 
with members of the Agriculture 
Committee as well as Senators Boxer and 
Feinstein to communicate their concerns. . 


The delegation will visit the offices of 


each California member assigned to the 
Agriculture Committee. Members are 
very busy. Sen. Feinstein, for example, 
represents several million people. It is 


more likely they will talk with staff, 


which does research, and informs and 


- advises the members. 


HEALTHY FOOD FOR FAMILIES 


Wade told Street Spirit, “Our message » 
to the Ag Committee is how important - 


this food stamp program is in bringing 
healthy food to hard-working families. 
“Our two goals are to protect the food 
stamp program funding and its structure. 
Those are under attack this year.” The 
structure of the food stamp program dic- 
tates which families can be allowed into 
the program and which will be denied. 
The key funding issue is the amount of 
money that will be available. “Food 
stamps (funding) is set up now as an eiti- 


tlement program,” said Pratt, “It just costs 


what it costs, and the federal government 


Supp HiCs the money no matter what the 
cost is.’ 


In the TANF, or Temporary Aid to. 


Needy Families Reauthorization Bill, the 
program would be changed from an enti- 
tlement program to a block grant program, 
“which means they could be getting a 
lump sum.” With a block grant, the feder- 
al government provides the states poly a 
flat-rate amount. 
The worrisome question then becomes, 
said Pratt, “What if there is more need 
than there is block-granted funding?” It is 


‘not known whether the amount of the 
grant will be based on last year’s need. 


And, the question then arises, “What if the 
need changes?” 


REDEFINING POVERTY 


Providing less money for food stamps 


is a simple maneuver. The really tricky 
gambit is Bush’s restructuring of the defi- 


_hition of the federal poverty level. His 


proposal attempts to shrink the poverty 
level by defining it more narrowly so less 
money will be necessary. 

According to Bread for the World, 


“The administration plans to enforce these 


budget cuts by reducing the number. of 

people eligible to receive benefits, espe- 

cially for low-income working families.” 
If the president gets his way with the 


| Savagery of Hunger 


Experiencing the 


by. Carol Harvey 


If you've attempted a weight loss 
diet, you have an appreciation for the 
savagery of hunger. That hollow ache in 
the stomach and debilitating muscle 
weakness are the reasons most diets fail. 

_ Here is a tip. Eating small amounts of 
food triggers cravings. Try eating noth- 
ing. Your hunger will vanish. 

Once during a spiritually motivated 
fast, for 15 days I ingested only water 
and coffee. I discovered a phenomenon 
described in Franz Kafka's short story, 
"A Hunger Artist." Kafka wrote that, in 
the Middle Ages, people would recline 
in open cages in the town square eating 
nothing. Passers-by would toss them 
coins. 

_ There was a trick to it. For the first 
few days, they suffered gnawing pangs, 
which then subsided. This enabled 
Kafka's hunger artist to fast for pro- 

longed periods. : 

I learned that fasting was easy. I got 
very tired, but never hungry. 

On day 15, I was scared back to nor- 
mal eating. My auburn-red hair turned 
gray. With B vitamins restored, the 
color thankfully returned. This was my }. 
closest brush with starvation. 

My fast was a privileged luxury. Te 
always had food available. I was not a 
member of an impoverished family 
lacking the means to feed its children an 
adequate nutritious diet. 


federal cuts, his proposal would eliminate 
the “Categorical Eligibility” option. _ 

At present, those who are eligible for 
certain forms of welfare are automatically 
eligible to receive food stamps. President 
Bush’s proposal would greatly reduce the 
number of people who automatically vie 
ify for food stamps. 

Said Pratt, “When the president pro- 
posed his budget cuts in February, the one 
cut he proposed to the food stamp pro- | 
gram was this. Right now, states have the — 
option of automatically enrolling people 


_ who are receiving Medicaid into the food 


stamp program.” 

“The connection to health care is just 
another doorway into the food stamp pro- 
gram for working families.” Yet Bush’s 
proposal would eliminate that option. . 

Bread for the World declares, “This 
proposal strips individual states of flexi- 
bility provided in the bipartisan 1996 wel- 


- fare law: that allows states to streamline - 


eligibility for the food stamp program. 
The most heavily impacted families | 
would be low-income workers because 
they may Wwe modest Sayites or Own a 
reliable car.” 

California is one state that does not 
have “Categorical Eligibility” for working 
families with slightly higher earnings, but 
whose child-care and medical expenses 
render their net incomes “super low.” 

Assemblywoman Judy Chu from Los — 
Angeles authored Assembly Bill 696, 


_ which proposes that California now create 
. “Categorical Eligibility” and enroll such - 


people automatically in the food stamp 

program: If President Bush succeeds in 
eliminating “Categorical Eligibility,” 
California will not be able to do that. 

Said Bread for the World President 
David Beckman, “To propose removing 
hundreds of thousands of hard-working, 
low-income people from the food stamp 
program is anything but compassionate. 

“Overall the president’s budget misses 
the mark. It does not balance our nation’s 
need for security with our moral commit- 
ment to help hard-working people who 
are struggling to feed their families to 
puns a better life.” 
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GANDHI: 100 Teachings 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) was one of 
the most important historical figures since the Buddha. 
Influenced by the teachings of Hinduism, Christianity, 
Henry David Thoreau, John Ruskin and Leo Tolstoy, 


- Gandhi introduced nonviolence“in leading India’s struggle 
- for-liberation from British rule. The three essentials of 


Gandhi’s nonviolent direct action are constructive pro- 
grams (spiritual, educational and economic development); 
noncooperation (strikes and boycotts); and civil disobedi- 
ence (protests, marches, sit-ins and other demonstrations). 
Gandhi’s legacy of nonviolence became a permanent 
fixture in the political world of the latter 20th century, 
most notably in the U.S. civil rights movement led by 
Martin Luther King Jr. during the 1960s and in the East 
European and Central Asian independence movements of 


the early 1990s. Presented here are 100 teachings drawn 


from Gandhi’s writings. Perhaps in our time there will be 
even greater opportunities to put them to good use. 


1. A civilization is to-be judged by its treatment of 
minorities. 


2. A Government that is evil has no room for good 


men and women except in its prisons. 
3. All faiths constitute a revelation of Truth, but ail are 


- imperfect. - 


4. All fear is a want of faith. © 

5. All other pleasures and possessions pale into noth- 
ingness before service which is rendered in a spirit of joy. 

6. A nonviolent resister cannot wait or delay action till 
perfect conditions are forthcoming. 


7. A nonviolent revolution is not a program for the 
_ seizure of power. It is a program for the transformation of 


relationships ending in a peaceful transfer of power. 
8.-A small body of determined spirits fired by an 


unquenchable faith in their mission can alter the course 


of history. 

9. By our actions. ‘we mean to show that physical force 
is nothing compared (to) moral force. 
10. Capital | as such is not evil; it is its ee TES use that 
is evil. 


11. Civil disobedience without constructive programs 
Is bound to fail. 


12. Cooperation with good is as much a duty as non- 
cooperation with evil. 


13. Do not undertake anything beyond your capGey | 
and at the same time do not harbor the wish to do less _ 


‘than you can. One who takes up tasks beyond his powers 
is proud and attached. On the other hand, one who does 
less than he can is a thief. - 

14. Do not worry about what others are doing! Each of 
us should turn the searchlight inward and purify his or 
her own heart as much as possible. ; 

15. Each step upward makes me feel stronger and fit 
for the next step. 

16. Every one of my failures has been a steppingstone. 

17. Every right carries with it a corresponding duty. 

18. Everything is done openly oe aboveboard, for 
truth hates secrecy. 

19. Evil can only be sustained by iolence. 

20. Exploitation is the essence of violence. 

21. Faith does not admit of telling. It has to be lived 
and then it becomes self-propagating. 

22. Faith is nothing but a living, wide-awake con- 
sciousness of God within. 

23. Fearlessness is the first requisite of spirinalicy. 
Cowards can never be moral. 

24. For a nonviolent person the whole world: is one 
family. He will thus fear none, nor will others fear him. © 

_ 25. Freedom won ‘through bloodshed or fraud is no 
freedom. . 

26. Given the opportunity, every human being has the 
same possibility for spiritual growth. 

27. God is conscience. 

28. [God] reveals Himself daily to every human being 
but we shut our ears to “the still small voice.” 

29. Good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment. 

30. He who is ever brooding over results often loses 


‘ nerve in the performance of duty. 


31. 1 am a Christian and a Hindu and a Moslem and a 
Jew. , . 


methods even to serve the noblest of causes. 
33. I believe in the essential unity of man and, for that 


32. | am an uncompromising opponent of violent 
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Mohandas Gandhi 


matter, all that lives. Therefore, I believe that if one man 
gains spiritually, the whole world gains with him; and, if 
one man falls, the whole world falls to that extent. 

34. I believe that no government can exist for a single 
moment without the cooperation of the people, willing or 
forced, and if people suddenly withdraw their cooperation 


_ in every detail, the government will come toa standstill. 


35. I can retain neither respect nor affection for a gov- 


‘ernment which has been moving from wrong to wrong in 


order to defend its immorality. 


36. I did not move a muscle when I first heard ai the 
atom bomb had wiped out Hiroshima. On the contrary, I 


said to myself, “unless now the world adopts non-vio- 
lence, it will spell certain suicide for mankind.” 

37. If a father does an injustice, it is the duty of his 
children to leave the parental roof. If the headmaster of a 


school. conducts his institution on an immoral basis, the - 


pupils must leave the school. If the chairman of a corpo- 
ration is corrupt, the members thereof must wash. their 
hands clean of his corruption by withdrawing from it; 
even so, if a Government does a grave injustice, the sub- 
jects must withdraw-cooperation wholly or partially, suf- 
ficiently to-wean the ruler from his wickedness. 

38: If one takes care of the means, the end will take 
care of itself. 

39. I hate privilege and openly’ Whatever cannot 
be shared with the masses. is taboo to me. 

40. Individuals or nations, who would practice nonvi- 
olence, must be age to oe Cos except 
honor. 

_ 41. In matters of conscience, the iow of majority has 
no place. ; 

42. In nonviolent resistance, success is possible ‘even if 
there is-only one nonviolent resister of the proper stamp. 

43. In the secret of my heart I am in perpetual quarrel 
with God that He should allow such things to go on. 
(written in September 1939 at the start of World War II) 

44. Intolerance betrays want of faith in one’s cause. 

45. It has always been a mystery to me how men can 
feel themselves honored by the humiliation of ae fel- 
low beings. _ 

46. It is a million times better to appear untrue before 
the world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

47. It is not nonviolence if we love merely those who 


love us. It is nonviolence only when we love those who 


hate us. 

48. It is sinful to buy and use articles made by. sweated 
labor. 

49. I want freedom for the full expression of my per- 


sonality. 


50. Love is the law of life. _ 
51. Love never claims, it ever gives. 
52. No human being is so bad as to be beyond 
redemption. 
53. No man could be actively nOnViCIeNE and not rise 
against social injustice no matter where it occurred. 


54. No matter how insignificant the thing you have to : 
do, do it as well as you can, give it as much of your care 


and attention as you would give to the thing you regard 
as most important. 

55. Nonviolence, in the very nature of things, is f no 
assistance in the defense of ill-gotten ea and immoral 
acts. 

56. Nonviolence is never a method of coercion, it is 
one of conversion. 

57. [Nonviolent] struggle is impossible without coal 
in the form of character. 

58. Nothing enduring can be built on violence. . 

59. Our aim is the establishment of the kingdom of 
Righteousness on earth. 


60. Peace has its victories more glorious than those of 
war. | 
~ 61. Real disarmament cannot come unless the nations 
of the world cease to exploit one another. 
62. Recall the face of the poorest and the most help- 
less man whom you may have seen and ask yourself, if 
the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him. 


_ Will he be able to gain anything by it? Will it restore him 


to a control over his own life.and destiny? 

63. Religions are different roads converging on the 
same point. 

. 64. Religion which takes no account of practical 
affairs and does not help to solve them is no religion. 

65. Rights that do not flow directly from duty well 

-performed are not worth having. 

66. Satisfaction lies in the effort, not in the attainment. 
Full effort is full victory. 

67. Silence becomes cowardice when occasion demands 
speaking out the whole truth and acting accordingly. 

68. Strength of numbers is the delight of the timid. 
The valiant in spirit glory in fighting alone. 

69. Terrorism and deception are weapons not of the 
strong but of the weak. 

70. That line of action is alone justice which does not 
harm either party to a dispute. 

71. The acquisition of the spirit of nonresistance 
changes one’s outlook upon life. It puts different values 
upon things and upsets previous calculations. And when 
it is set in motion, its effect can overtake the whole 
world. It is the greatest force because it is the highest 
expression of the soul. ; 

72. The best politics is right action. 

73. The danger is greatest when victory seems nearest. 

74. The fabled godly Elephant King... was saved only 
when he thought he was at his last gasp. 

75. The first principle of nonviolent action is that of 
noncooperation with everything humiliating. 

76. The fullest life is impossible without an immov- 
able belief in a Living Law in obedience to which the 
whole universe moves. en 

77. The highest moral law is that we should unremit- 
tingly work for the good of mankind. 

78. The movement of noncooperation, if it may be 
considered a revolution, is not an armed revolt; it is an 
evolutionary revolution, it is a bloodless revolution. The 
movement is a revolution of thought, or spirit. 

79. The problem is a world problem. No nation’can 
find its own salvation by breaking away from others. We 


- must all be saved or we must all perish together. 


80. There is a power now slumbering within us, which 
if awakened would do to evil what light does to darkness. 

81. The right to err, which means the freedom to try 
experiments, is the universal condition of all progress. 

82. To believe that what has not occurred in history will 
not occur at all is to argue disbelief in the dignity of man. 
OSs To benefit by others’ killing and delude oneself 
into the belief that one is being very religious and nonvi- . 
olent is sheer self-deception. 

84. True morality consists not in following the beaten 
track, but in finding out the true path for ourselves and 
fearlessly following it. 

85. Truth never damages a cause that is just. 

86. Violence is suicide. 

87. We are all children of one and the same God and, 
therefore, absolutely equal. 

88..We hug the chains that bind us. 

89. We leave things to Fate after exhausting all the 
remedies. 

90. We may attack measures and systems. We may not, 
we must not, attack people. Imperfect ourselves, we must be 
tender toward others and slow to impute their motives. 

91. We may not be God but we are of God — even as 
a little drop of water is of the ocean. 

92. We must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist 
the wrongdoer, directly or indirectly. 

93. Western democracy as it functions today, is dilut- 
ed nazism or fascism. At best it is merely a cloak to hide | 
the nazi and fascist tendencies of imperialism. 

94. What is possible for one is possible for all. 

95. When we disobey a law, it is not for-want of 
respect for lawful authority, but in obedience to the high- 
er law of our being, the voice of conscience. 

96. Where Love is, there God is also. 

97. Where there is only a choice between cowardice 


a 


_and violence, I would advise violence. 


98. Whilst... [conscience] is a good guide for individual 
conduct, imposition of that conduct upon others would be an 
insufferable interference with their freedom of conscience. 

99. Whomsoever you follow, howsoever great he 
might be, see to it that you follow the spirit of the master 
and not imitate him mechanically. 

100. You should be pioneers in presenting a living: 
faith to the world and not the dry bones of a traditional — 
faith which the world will not grasp. 
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observers of protests don’t grasp, partly 
because they may not be close to the 
movement: Violence is very different 
from trespass or even property destruc- 
tion. Earth First!ers have never hurt a 


human — hurting a human, animal, or a 


rare ancient tree, is violence. 
The protesters’ entry into Pacific 


Lumber’s office was not violent; they, 


walked in and were methodical, leaning 
toward boisterous, but not aggressive. 
One reporter told me off the record that 
the protesters had. “behave(d) violently, 
via forcible invasion of workplace territo- 
ry...” This is a serious misconception that 
can, in some cases, lead to real violence, 
such as what the police did to the 
Pepperspray Eight. 
CULTURE OF VIOLENCE AND FEAR 


In any overpopulated society, there is 
going to-be strife, usually over land, 
somehow. Therefore, there must be some 
laws and regulations to keep the peace. It 
should not be surprising that we are 
increasingly treated like animals in pens, 
because we are animals. And it’s logical 
that there will be police, jails, and other 
institutions such as ‘college and corporate 
employers to keep people under control 
and busy. 

When the police do their jobs they will 
make mistakes. That is what happened 
here. But this mistake was deliberately 
- committed and then rationalized, so it was 
not like a mistake of spilling noxious 
chemical on somebody’s face by accident. 
' Yet, the guilty parties in this case were 
indeed trying to do their jobs, and they 
had a lot of people behind them to ensure 
the taming of protesters. 

When you own property and, for what- 
ever reason, you call the police about a 
trespass, the cop comes simply to get the 
“visitors” out, so for the cop to be always 
nice about it is not what anyone can ratio- 
nally expect. The police have a procedure 
to get tougher with people under arrest: (or 
not yet under arrest) that escalates as con- 
ditions are supposed to warrant. | 

Yet, in opposition, to the tendency to 
blindly respect property rights even when 
the public interest is on the line, civil dis- 
obedience has a role; despite its risks and 
lack of universal support, civil disobedi- 
ence is still part of the nation’s legal tradi- 
tion. More importantly, as we protest the 
destruction of our environment and local 
economies, we must bring everyone onto 
the bandwagon of both defending the 
ancient trees and standing up. for human 
rights. 

However, can anyone expect real peace 
or any progress in protecting the environ- 
ment as long as overpopulation is suffo- 
cating the rest of life? It is a losing game 
if one tries to make the too-many rats in a 
cage behave calmly and kindly. 

When we activists and disaffected 
planetary citizens look at the whole world, 
we know it is mostly terribly wrong. It has 
gotten to the point that one’s soul can feel 
bereft or adrift without a rudder, although 
everything seems almost the same — 
there are still flowers, dinners, love, etc. 
Protesters who lock down and make a dif- 
ference are the real leaders, and they 
know that a cultural revolution is neces- 

sary to restore our souls as well as save 
the old forests. 
A CULTURE OUT OF CONTROL 

While torture and other fear-producing 
tactics are more common than the citizen- 
ry wants to acknowledge — and must be 
stopped if possible — it is important to 
put the issue into larger context. We 
should not be distracted by endless details 
of mere events and characters playing 
their roles. 

Just as a war — the ultimate instru- 
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ment of terror — keeps people occupied 
or distracted so that power can stay con- 
solidated where it is, and strategic 
resources can be seized, other human- 
rights situations and environmental 
destruction take our minds off the reality 
that society is being led out of control. _ 
From an anthropological standpoint, a 


competing band of primates staged. the sit- — 


ins for the redwoods to challenge the 
dominant gang in an attempt to take back 
some power. Of course, the kind of power 
sought was of a different sort than the 
power wielded by pro-corporate-timber 


functionaries who serve to maintain the © 


land grabs and the repression that began 
in Humboldt County about a century and 
a half ago. 

But should we be grateful the timber 
corporados/sheriff’s gang did not use 
more violence? It is clear that the protest- 
ers were nonviolent and were not trying to 
steal anything, although the lumber and 
monetary wealth are ill-gotten gains from 
the clearcutting, as the current District 
Attorney claims in an historic lawsuit 
against Pacific Lumber over fraud. 

EXTINCTION OF THE COMMONS 

That which should be the commons, 
where people and other creatures share the 
land, has become a private, tree-harvest- 
ing goliath that spreads diesel all over the 
debris left over from clearcutting, then 


. burns it, then douses carcinogenic herbi- 


cides on the barren landscape in hopes of 


- creating a monocrop of commercial, 


same-age timber in a few decades. 


Those living downstream, whether 


human or salmon, suffer from poisoned 
water and floods caused by ‘erosion. ‘The 
battle for the land goes on before. the state 


water board, the courts, and in the trees - 


where protesters perch for months on end. 
Significantly, the very culture that pro- 


testers are up against, marked by unsustain- - 


able use of nonrenewable resources and by 
lack of both family cohesion and close 
community, is usually emulated somewhat 
by protesters in their private lives. Most 
occasional protesters buy into the consumer 
culture, and also prop up the political status 


quo, such as by campaigning to vote for the 
lesser of two evils — as if that were the - 


point of conscious politics. 

From what I know of the Pepperspray 
Eight, they are most aware of their own 
life-choices in terms of ecological impact, 
and they pursue fundamental political and 
cultural change with spiritual gusto. 
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What hasn’t been discussed in the news 
reports of this case — and editorials have 
been mostly lacking altogether after this 


_ successful trial — is the bravery and sacri- 
fice of these young people. Let us examine 


why it is that only a tiny portion of the 
nation’s population seems to care about our 
fast-eroding common future enough to 
endure arrest and physical pain. 

One reason is that the average person 
knows that ridicule and stigma, or force and 
punishment, await our stepping out of line. 
Even though the average American juror. 
automatically believes the police against 
citizens — unless there is uncontestable 
video as in the pepperspray torture in 
Humboldt — people know that the police 
and military have weapons to control us. 
They get to call the shots, as it were. 

People remember that unarmed stu- 
dents were slaughtered by National 
Guardsmen in May 1970 at Jackson State 
and Kent State University. Those activists 
had to be intimidated, even killed, so 
thought the enforcers of law and order, 
because the activists opposed the war and 
the fear campaigns waged by the 
Republican and Democratic regimes. 

POLICE BRUTALITY IN SANTA CRUZ | 

Today’s college students are not the 
avant-garde of social change that they 
were back in the 1960s. However, ves- 
tiges and pockets remain, resurrected in 
such struggles as at a liberal bastion of 
West Coast hypocrisy, Santa Cruz and its 
university campus. On April 19, 2005, UC 
officials “sent 30 cops to strangle, drag, 
and arrest nonviolent Tent University stu- 
dents for unlawful assembly.” 

Nonviolent protests over university 
workers’ wages and the plight of the 
homeless, some of whom are students at 
the campus, were part of an ongoing dia- 
logue with the university management. 
Without a resolution or agreement with 
the administration, 90 people were locked 
on the ground in the wee hours that night 
and 19 were arrested most painfully. 

Seventeen of,those arrested were stu- 
dents, and what an education they got — 
pepperspray not included (thanks proba- 
bly to the lawsuit by the Pepperspray 
Eight). The experience of the activists 


' during negotiations with police and UC 


officials before, during and since was 
marked by “Double-speak and police bru- 
tality,” according to a report in Street 
Spirit, published by the American Friends 
Service Committee. 


EMPIRE OF TORTURE 

If flag-waving Americans want to dis- 
miss Abu Ghraib and do not want to think 
of the U.S. government as a torturer, what 
is the use of napalm about? Napalm was 
used not just in Vietnam but on Fallujah 
last fall. And, is not depleted uranium — 
strewn about Iraq, Afghanistan and the 
Balkans — torture and genocide? 

Of course, the United States does some 
nice things and not everyone in the govern- 
ment is a torturer. Overall, though, the pur- 
pose is not to go do nice things for other 
countries but to control them by force for 
the sake of private financial interests that 
control the U.S. government. Perhaps the’ 
best description of U.S. foreign imperial 
policy is a song by the late Phil Ochs: 
“We're the Cops of the World.” 

During and after the pepperspray trial i in 
April there were two major conferences on 
torture. One, held at a church near down- 
town Berkeley on April 22-23, featured 
attorney Lynn Stewart, receritly convicted 
for defending a Muslim man in U.S. court, 
and Rep. Cynthia McKinney from Georgia. 
McKinney said to the audience, “What kind 
of resistance are we willing to do?” — 

The UC Berkeley torture teach-in from 
April 28-30 was sponsored mainly by Dr. 
L. Ling-chi Wang of the UC Ethnic Studies 
Department, and featured such panelists as 
an El Salvadorean survivor of death-squad 
torturers; an ACLU attorney, Lucas 
Guttentag, who is suing Donald Rumsfeld 
for torture; and Terry Karl, Stanford politi- 
cal science professor who is an expert on 


‘U.S.-inspired torture in Latin America. 


Listening to these experts, and as we 
savor the victory of the Pepperspray Eight, 
one might think the torturers are on the run. 
Some foreign torturers have been caught 
and prosecuted in the United States, and it 
became unsafe for Chilean ex-dictator 
Pinochet to visit the UK and Spain where 
his crimes might be prosecuted. _ 

Lucas Guttentag described a “cascade 
of justice” from above and below, as 
international treatiés (from above) and 
court actions (below) put pressure on 
criminals both foreign and domestic who 
are trying to hide from international law 
and the U.S. Constitution. 

As the pepperspray torture case 


involves domestic issues and U.S. citizens, 


it can be thought of as a new dimension of 
“from within” to go with the “from above” 
and “from below.” As much as a reform 
movement may wish to clean house in the 
United States, torture, both the domestic 
kind and outside our borders, is part of 
maintaining the economic structure and 
financial establishment. 

Far more than fighting for a cleaner but 
same-old system, we need to consider 
changing political systems, or rejecting 
systems in favor of living as.close to 
nature as possible. Nature is the only sys- 
tem there is, and any competing system 
doesn’t last long. The mainstream U.S. 
consumer seems to buy into the econom- 
ic-growth system without a care, despite 


enormous costs on various levels. 


Buying a gadget that we can do with- 
out, at Wal-Mart for example, means 
importing, via petroleum, something 
made of polluting materials. It also means 
the gadget was made with severely 
exploited labor with little environmental 
safeguards; Wal-Mart is anti-union. and 
sexist. Lastly, one should buy locally pro- 
duced items for the sake of sustainability 
and jobs, instead of DRIVING to a huge 
parking lot that destroyed a wetland. Wal- 
Mart does, however, have very low prices, 
so as consumers we sell ourselves down 
the river for a few coins. 

The issue of torture goes to what kind of 
system we maintain or tolerate. Believers in 
the present economic system tend to accept 
most things about the system, including tor- 
ture, wars, paving the planet, ad nauseam. 
Count me out. Another. world is possible 
and probable if humanity is to survive. 
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Court Victory for Legal Rights of the Homeless 


from page one 


duct. There, Tad reports, a police officer — 


said to him, “You don’t have your video 
camera with you this time, do-you?” 

In mid-May, Attorney Herrin reported 
the use of a taser on a homeless-looking 
man, seen by several astonished middle- 

-class locals. The man’s crime? Declining to 
talk to a police officer downtown. 
NECESSITY DEFENSE 

In Porter’s case, Herrin mounted the 
complicated “necessity” defense, which 
has proved vital in defeating camping 
charges in Albany, Sacramento, Santa 
Barbara, and most recently in San Diego. 

To prove oneself not guilty by reason 
of necessity, the defendant admits he vio- 
lated the law but proves by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that this happened: 
(1) to prevent a significant evil, (2) with 
no adequate alternative, (3) without creat- 
ing a greater danger than the one avoided, 
(4) with a good faith belief in the necessi- 
ty, (5) with. such belief being objectively 
reasonable, and (6) under circumstances 
in which he did not substantially con- 
tribute to the emergency. — 

In Porter’s case, Michael Twombly, a 
member of the Arcata Night Shelter’s board 
of directors, testified as an expert witness 
— apparently still a key requirement in 
such cases. Twombly told the court that the 
only shelter in Arcata was closed the night 
of Porter’s “sleepcrime,” due to a budget 
crisis. He also noted studies document that 
homeless people are victimized more often 
than-those who have houses. 

Porter testified that, although he did 
not attempt to personally contact the shel- 
ter, he had heard from others that shelter 
space was not available. He then went to 
the park to be near a public restroom. “T 
didn’t want to have to pee on someone’s 
lawn,” Porter explained. Ironically, he 
later found authorities had closed the 
restroom for the night. 

The Arcata Endeavor is a homeless 
service center recently under severe pres- 
sure from merchants, police, and reac- 
tionary city staff under the city manager. 
Roger Herrick, an ACLU activist and 
board member of the Arcata Endeavor, 
reported that testimony in court indicated 
Porter was alone, sleeping in a sleeping 
bag with no camping equipment other 
than a backpack, located away from resi- 
dences, with no trash, garbage, human 
waste, or drug paraphernalia. 

Porter slept inconspicuously in a 
forested area which Herrin described as 
large, wild, and woodsy. Porter was not 
the subject of any specific complaint 
when Officer Chase came upon him in the 
course of his regular beat. Nor did Chase 
offer Porter a warning or an alternative 


AFSC 


American — 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 ue countries and 43 
areas in the United States 
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place to go before citing him. 
ATTORNEY PREVIOUSLY HOMELESS 


This was defense attorney Herrin’s 
first homeless case, she explained later in 


a radio interview. A practicing attorney in 


the Arcata area for five years, Herrin her- 


self had been homeless in San Diego. One - 


Sunday morning some years before, she 
had watched from-the house of a friend, 
where she slept the night, as police 
pounded on the van in which she and her 
husband made their home. 

Herrin’s success in the Porter case. was 
apparently helped by several factors, 
including the initial disqualification of the 
original judge assigned to the case, the 
city attorney’s failure to appear in person 
to try the case, and the rare presence of an 
attorney for the defense (there is no 
requirement for a court-appointed attorney 
or a jury trial in an infraction case). 

An attorney is particularly important in 


mounting an “affirmative defense” such 


as necessity. Herrin agreed to take 
Porter’s case because she’d known him 
from his work as an environmental 
activist for some time. Most homeless 
people are not so lucky. 

By law, the prosecution has to prove 
the defendant guilty “beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” In actual practice, judges habitual- 
ly defer to prosecutors and police, particu- 
larly where homeless people are involved. 

Whenever the defense of necessity is 
used, the defendant must prove each of the 
six elements listed above by a “preponder- 
ance of the evidence.” This is tricky, even 
for attorneys. It is a sobering task for those 
without legal training. It is nearly impossi- 
ble for folks whose days are taken up with 
finding a place to sleep, the next meal to 
eat, and a place to shower. Tad’s original 
victory, with his attorney using the necessi- 
ty defense, was quite extraordinary. 

Courts dealing with low-level infrac- 
tions regularly grind out fines and guilty 
verdicts. Judges habitually believe the 
police and disbelieve homeless defendants 
even when police testimony is based on 
hearsay and other objectionable evidence. 

Normally, no prosecutors appear for 
infractions; and there is no right to jury 
trial, nor is any public defender appointed. 
Nonetheless, guilty verdicts cost the poor 
hundreds of dollars in fines and/or dozens 
of hours of community service. 

The case often turns on the testimony 
of police officers, who are supposed to be 
simple witnesses; but they often argue the 
prosecution case and present additional 
evidence as well as cross-examine wit- 
nesses. In the Porter case, Judge Watson 
went so far as to give Officer Chase the 
prerogative to ask questions. 

Watson did not overturn Arcata’s law 
against camping, an ordinance which 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 


The AFSC believes that people can | 


change the world. Our job is to share 


skills, staff, and resources, and help com- | 


munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 


California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 


Christians, Muslims, and ley 
To contact ARSC call: (4) 
American Friends Service ¢ 
65 Ninth St, San Fran: 


criminalizes hundreds of homeless people 
in a city with shelter space for, at most, 40 


people. The judge did reaffirm the useful- 


ness of the necessity defense by citing the 
1999 California Supreme Court finding in 
the Eichorn case that the need to sleep 
was now a judicially noticed and 
acknowledged reality. It does not need to 


“be proved again in every subsequent case 


by expert testimony. 
Watson also took judicial notice of 
Tad’s earlier case [People v. Theodore 


- Lewis Robinson (2003) {Humboldt 


Superior Court T0304959M }]. 

Judge Watson wrote: “While there is 
no question that the reasons advanced for 
the City banning camping on public 
grounds are valid, the Defendant in this 
case was not... causing any of the environ- 
mental and other harm the ordinance 
seeks to prevent,” 

Kim Starr, a grassroots forest defender 
for Earth First!, has been houseless for 13 
years and isa member of the Homeless 
Task Force. A friend of Tracy Herrin, 
Starr alerted the attorney to Porter’s case. 
Starr organized protests against the camp- 
ing ordinance in the mid-1990s, launched 
a homeless conference, and helped run the 
Arcata Endeavor for several years. 

Starr said, “A breakdown of communi- 
ty leads into the homeless phenomenon. 
In the late ‘90s, I think, business people 
started ‘Mainstreet Arcata.’ They just 
decided that [some kinds of] people 
shouldn’t come any more or be on the 
streets. So the City started passing these 
ordinances targeting transient people: dog 
ordinances, noise ordinances. 

“Downtown Arcata was seven loud 
bars. It’s a university town but police tar- 


The Street Spirit 
Vendor Program 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 
by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). For questions about 
the vendor program, call the vendor 
coordinator at BOSS at (510) 843-6800, 
box #110 or call Winston Burton at 
| (510) 649-1930. 

More than 100 homeless vendors 
now sell Street Spirit in Berkeley and 
Oakland. The vendor program provides 
many jobs to homeless people in bad 
economic times, and is a positive alter- 
native to panhandling. 

Vendors receive 50 papers a day for 
free and sell them for $1.00 per copy. 
Vendors keep ALL proceeds from sales. 

Vendors learn to interact respectfully 
with the public. Vendors are not sup- 
posed to ask for donations beyond the 
$1.00 selling price of the newspaper, 
and they are instructed not to verbally or. 
physically harass customers. 


BOSS 
Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
| years, the organization expanded and 
oe eee programs to serve all homeless 
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geted people playing drums and congre- 
gating on the plaza. There are a lot more 
cops around. It’s made the place tense — 
an insidious, self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Now we’re hearing that people are scared 
to go on the plaza — because the situation 
is tenser with people getting arrested.” 

Michael Porter has lived in Arcata for 
more than two years and says he’s been 
“houseless” for six years before that. Also 
known locally as “Huckleberry” for his 
work as an environmental activist, Porter, 
too, has been a forest defender in the 
decades-long struggle to save the red- 
woods in Humboldt County from both 
legal and illegal logging operations of the 
Pacific Lumber Company. 

Porter now holds two jobs, as a caretaker 
and a janitor, and he now rents an apart- 
ment. A year after police cited Porter, he 


_ spent eight months 120 feet up in the air 


“tree-sitting’” on a dream catcher (a ham- 
mock-like platform stretched between two 
limbs of old growth) in an ancient redwood 
with his partner Rosemary, where they con- 
ceived a son, Aspen. 

“T had the money ready to pay off the 
fine for the ticket myself at one point, but 
I’m glad I fought it,” Porter comments. 
“I’m glad Tad talked me into fighting the 
case. I only wish I’d had time to fight the 
law itself by appealing it. The right to 
sleep is a basic need for everybody 
whether you’re homeless or not.” 


Linda Lemaster and Becky Johnson con- 
tributed to this story. 

For information on the homeless in Arcata, 
e-mail thehouselesscoalition @ yahoo.com See an 
interview with attorney Herrin at www.huffsan- 
tacruz.org; click on Bathrobespierre’s 
Broadsides and go to May 26, 2005. 


The Rules of the Street 
for Street Spirit vendors 


1. Don’t sell the newspaper while under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 


2. Don’t solicit donations above the 
$1.00 cover price of the paper. 


3. Don’t sell Street Spirit without proper 
LD. badge. 


4. Don’t fight with other vendors over 
sales pitches or territories. 


5. Don’t use racial, sexist or foul lan- 
guage while selling Street Spirit. 


6. Don’t verbally or physically harass 
anyone who refuses to buy a paper. 


7. Don’t obstruct the public way or sell 
papers in off-limit areas. 


8. Don’t sell other products or papers 
while wearing the Street Spirit ID. 


9. Don’t supply. newspapers to non- 
badged persons. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more, and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
clency.ors. If vou need housing or ser-" 
cvs, please al (519) 843-3700. 
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Students Reflect on the Streets 


Five of the poems on this page — “It’s Not Fair,” “Lost Music,” 
‘Tomorrow Will Be Free,” “Hunger Blues,” and ‘“‘From a Son” — 

were written by young Oakland students who reflected on 
“themes of the streets” as part of a program with Opera Piccola’s 
Artgate at King Estates Middle School in East Oakland. 


: Vebb, King Estates Middle Sch 
It's ot fair I hoe to live ~—SOEese _ 
‘Isnotfairlhavetogive  =—_ 
It’s not fair noonecares = = == = = 
Its not fair I have to get, then cue 


It’s not fair I always have t fight 
‘to show people I’m not scared or just to pr D 
‘Its not fair people talk about me 
Why an’t one Just look and then let me 2 be? 


Art by Tammy deGruchy for the National Coalition for the Homeless 


From a Son — 
by Sharde, King Esuies Middle School 


| Tm lying i in the hospital bed 
watching my. mother ue 
with. that: 


and He the guilty 0 one never feel shame. 
its not fair, Its not fair, It’s not fair. =s 


‘Its not fair that more black people die than whi 
It’s not fair blind people lose their sight. 

It’s not fair that I have no friends 

It’s not fair everything Ido out of church i is a sin. 


“T told your dumb self to stay ‘out 
the streets” ‘ype cry, 


: with that: 


| “Always have to bei in the streets and never 
at home and don’t have a job” type cry, 


It’s not fair how I can’t get new shoes 
and people say I’m too young when I sing to them my blues. 


It’s not fair people don’t know how I feel. with that: 
It’s not fair ae don’t have the money to buy what they w want 


6 
so they sical ‘You need to do etl with your + life 


instead of always bei in the streets” ge cry, 
Its not fair its just not! ee 


It’s. fair people think they bnew everything 
when they don’t have acdue 
It’s not fair I get i in trouble for things I don’t do. 


But. then she says: 
of love you son” 


: And I say: 
“J love you mom, IT never meant io hurt you” 2 


It’s not fair everything I do is wrong. 


It’s not fair everyone else i is singing and Pm writing poems. But then she says: 


es ou hurt. me. But a disowned yourself? e 


It’s not fair Ihave more enemies than friends. 
It’s not fair everyday I wake up and wish my life would end. 


‘It’s not fair I can’t be rich and have all the money. 
_Then I bet everyone would be »y Pen and not act so _.. 


| Mortgaged Children 
| by Husayn Sayfuddiyn — ae 


The \ World’s Sons and Daughters 

| Bred for Debt a 

| Hocked at the Wall Street Fasenshiop a 

Where the Daily Debt Toll’skept = 

Passed on to the next generation and next 
In Unicode or Ascii texte. 

Lienonme 

In invisible ink on the birth certificates. 

A lien on Tomorrow 

Ina bleak Barrensworld where ; 

You cannot beg, steal or borrow... oe 

Government by Neo-ConScam ty 
Operation Ghetto Freedom by batter ram. 

‘Shylocks Producing the Labor Slave’ 

From the Mortgaged Children : 

. Hoping to survive Neglect’s Grave 


It’s not | fair, life’ S not fair, ee Se 
I don’t know what to do, I have no clue SS 
I wish my life was through. — 


all 7 need to know j is it'sn not t fair and I don’t care! 


The Beggar’ s Cup 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


The autumn leaves beside | my pillow 
The frigid wind breaks 7 the bleak 
Sunless dawn 
Beneath my weeping willow 
Upon whose branches I hang upon | 
My frozen tears and hopeless dreams 
Unheeded by the stampeding herd _ 
By the withered bird fading in time’s rush 
From the green but now leafless bush 
In my secluded camp 
Called Beggar’s Hideaway 
Where the homeless paths are tramped | 


: Mother, oO Mo 
_ just don’t cry 
_ one day 

your son dream 
will come alive - 


A passing little boy reaches pudgy Binses 
for the rat’s curling tail 


tet muse _ In the tall, uncut grass, my Hideaway and his mother drags him fiercely away, 
lost music —__ SS feast for the oo does and rats : oo 
lost music ae scolding i in a voice lik breaking teacups. : 


‘The chalk dragon drinks spilttea, 5 oo 


2 son ream = 
E vou cocned mv The v vine ¢ bottle” ’s empty. 


Naeem 
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